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This book will be useful to all workers in adult 
education who believe that a training in citizenship 
is an essential part of every good educational 
course, and who think that there are potential 
dangers in too much specialization. Here the 
broad facts of human experience are presented, 
not dogmatically, but in such a way as to encourage 
discussion. There are chapters on Man and the 
Universe, The Growth of Man’s Body, The Growth 
of Man’s Mind, The Growth of Man’s Religion, 
The Growth of Man’s Society, Progress and The Use 
of Man’s Mind, and the various topics are related 
in such a way as to give an impression of the 
unity of knowledge. The large human issues on 
which every thinking man and woman must make 
decisions are broached, and the reader is left to 
make up his own mind, For the book teaches 
the reader how to think rather than tells him what 
to think. It is intended to be the basis of 
discussion, not its conclusion. A bibliography of 
books for further reading is included at the end. 

7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 


A pamphlet called “A description and discussion, 
with notes for teachers, of The Proper Study of 
Mankind” can be obtained from the publishers 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


The Institute: a Terminus or a Junction? 
HESE notes are being written towards the end of August, in the 
middle of a heat-wave which accentuates the lassitude that befalls 

adult education at this period. Those who happen to be on duty feel 
as melancholy as night watchmen whose hearts, through each hour of 
the lonely night, become as hollow as their footsteps. This seasonal 
ebb-tide of activity emphasizes a sense of isolation which often troubles 
those responsible for directing the affairs of the Institute. It is a condi- 
tion imposed on such societies by their very nature. That is to say, 
people become members of the Institute to support, rather than partici- 
pate in, its work. They approve of it as a centre of investigation, as a 
clearing-house, as a sounding-board and what not, but their association 
with it seldom exceeds the mere recognition that it deserves support. 

In this respect the Institute resembles a hundred similar bodies 
whose members have the merest nodding acquaintance with the 
activities to which they subscribe. As often as not the society itself is 
responsible for this absence of closer association; and beyond its annual 
meeting or conference affords no occasion for its members to take 
part in its counsels or activities. This, we repeat, is a condition charac- 
teristic of such bodies as the Institute, znd we believe it to be an 
unhealthy one, even if it is largely unavoidable. 

For what are its consequences? The handful of people who constitute 
its governing body, despite the solemn annual procedures of election, 
tend to become a permanent Upper Chamber. Even blue blood needs 
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new blood; and these samurai, who become the rulers of philanthropic 
and social movements, get less of this infusion than they need. Further, 
although their wisdom, their enterprise and their achievement may 
produce useful results, they will inevitably be described as a clique or a 
gang, and the ablest among them will be suspected as a dictator. 
Finally, if the society is too poor to pay the travelling expenses of its 
Council, it will in effect be governed by its London members. 

These factors between them create a condition which requires some 
antidote, and none are more conscious of that need than the Council of 
the Institute. Some of the reforms which would mitigate their concern 
are difficult to accomplish; as, for example, the creation of regional 
branches, for the bigger the machinery the more expensive does its 
upkeep and overhaul become. If the recommendation lately made to its 
constituent members by the Association of Educational Committees, 
to subscribe to the Institute, is followed, then the establishment of a 
branch organization may rapidly proceed; and from those provincial 
centres the Institute would be endowed witha new vitality and initiative. 
A society based on the Metropolis too easily becomes a terminus 
instead of a junction. 

Short of this most desirable extension of the Institute’s constitution, 
there are certain immediate measures which members might take to 
give their society a more collective nature. At present one gets, at the 
centre, too much the sense of a one-way traffic system. Everything 
is going out from the Institute and nothing is coming in. Investiga- 
tions are planned in the office or at the Council meetings, experiments 
like the art exhibitions are devised there, collaboration with other 
bodies is initiated there, the themes of the Annual Conference are 
selected there, and so on; and, on top of it all, every day, unceasingly, 
the Institute is answering questions, and working its switch-board of 
connections for individual and educational bodies, and issuing memo- 
randa, publications and special reports. 

That is all very well. The work is useful, and as a rule the work is 
wisely-planned. But in its inception and in its execution it is too uni- 
cellular. It inevitably bears the same set of finger prints. 

We invite members of the Institute to consider this condition and to 
help us, as so many of them can, to modify it. There are many forms 


in which they might do so. They may have projects which they would 
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like the Institute to attempt; they may be themselves engaged on 
inquiries or research or local experimental schemes which the Institute 
could carry further; they may be members of movements which they 
could persuade to assign us, or collaborate with us in, a specific task; 
they may have proposals to make for conference topics or for articles 
in this journal. Most of our members know what is going on in adult 
education and what ought to be going on; and it is their experience and 
vision which we want them to contribute to the Institute’s work. 

The dexterity of the one-man band we used to see on the streets in 
the old days was diverting, but we get better music from the balanced 
co-operation of an orchestra. That is the strain the Institute needs; and 
we make this most earnest appeal to our members to provide it. By 
any of the methods we have mentioned we shall welcome their 
co-operation. 


The Storm Troops and the Militia 

More and more insistently is the plea being made for the populariza- 
tion of what we call adult education. There are some who suspect this 
plea because they fear that it will sap the standards of such forms of 
provision as the University Tutorial Class; and, indeed, some of the 
advocates of popularization, in their zeal to provide for simpler needs, 
unjustly disparage the ideals and the achievements of the more exacting 
kind of adult class. The two types of need must be kept separate, 
and neither must try to elbow the other out of the way. There are 
several thousands of men and women who, year by year, find in the 
University Tutorial Class—that happy collaboration between the 
Universities and the W.E.A.—a system of mental discipline which, 
for all its rigour, is well within their compass to learn. And this hard 
core of adult education must continue to exist and, if possible, to 
expand, without any tampering with its present standards. 

But the needs of this student-aristocracy must be distinguished from 
the needs of that vaster body of people who lack the interest or the 
stamina or the time for the more academic forms of study. The 
necessity for making this distinction cannot be too often reiterated. 
It will be more easily made, and applied, if the zealots of each party 
will not decry the objectives of the other. Even at adult education 
conferences, where detached discussion is being attempted, these 
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partisans bristle at each other and make threatening, growling noises 
in their throats. This partisanship is silly because it confuses a straight- 
forward issue. The issue is this: that those who provide adult education 
must provide it according to the need and the capacity of their con- 
stituency. The twelve thousand men and women who want a contin- 
uous three-year course of the University Tutorial type must have it, 
and recruits to this compact body of storm-troops must be incessantly 
sought and trained. But at the sai.e time, if the metaphor is continued, 
there is a place for training a vast kind of militia in adult education, 
and their needs are as vital as the other if we really hope to get a nation 
capable of resisting that sadistic deterioration which seems to have 
become the final and fatal disease of civilization. 

It is significant that no less than three of the articles in this number 
independently refer to the possibility of reaching and developing these 
simpler needs. Mr. Warriner pleads for the balancing of academic 
courses by the study of that folk culture—“the humbler, unrecorded 
knowledge”’—which is still very much alive in some parts of England. 
Mr. Halliday wants the man in the street to be attracted to serious 
matters by a more intelligent interpretation of art in daily life; and Mr. 
Markham shows how the museum may become a far more invigorating 
mode of popular education than it is. 


A Model for Museums 


Both Mr. Markham and Mr. Warriner touch upon the need for the 
renovation of the outlook and purpose of museums. And their words, 
in fact, are borne out by a recent innovation in Scotland. A few weeks 
ago Sir Robert Greig opened the new Aberdeen Regional Museum, 
and in his address he outlined not only the principles on which that 
museum is based, but equally the model which it may serve to become 
for other areas. He said (we quote from the Scottish Educational 
Journal): “A Regional Museum should represent the people, the work, 
and the environment of that region. Stimulated by the new ideas which 
are inspiring the curators of museums, the museum has ceased to be a 
catalogue or display of innumerable varieties of animals, fossils, or 
birds for the examination of the expert. It has become, or should be- 
come, a picture of the people, their work, and their environment, set 
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up in such a way as to attract the eye of the visitor, so that he is left 
in no doubt as to its meaning. 

“The romantic and dramatic possibilities of museums are only now 
coming to be understood, and the educational value of museums, not 
to the expert to whom they always have been of value, but as a means of 
satisfying hungry minds and stimulating the faculties of wonder and 
speculation, is not yet fully understood. A museum should be more than 
a trophy house. It should be concerned with contemporary art and 
industry, and not indifferent to special exhibitions portraying new 
events and discoveries.” 

The number of museums which illustrate such a purpose as this is 
still lamentably small, but the curators of the school of Canute are 
beginning to move their chairs a little higher up the beach. 


**Zearn and Live” 


The book called Learn and Live, described in the last issue of the 
journal, is now published (Methuen, §5s.). It represents the consumer’s 
view of adult education; that is to say, it embodies the opinion, in their 
own words, of several hundred adult students who participated in the 
Institute’s inquiry. These collaborators have set down freely what they 
think about what we provide for them in adult classes—why they 
come to classes, why they are disappointed, why they are satisfied. 
They testify to what learning has done for them, how it has made them 
less happy or more happy, how it has affected their home-life, their 
attitude to society, their method of bringing up their children. 

Learn and Live is a refreshing novelty among books about educa- 
tion; it nothing extenuates and sets down nought in malice. It is the 
testimony of the rank and file student from his own angle and in his 
own idiom. 

Already the book has attracted remarkable attention. It has been the 
subject of a broadcast by one of its two editors, Mr. W. E. Williams, 
Secretary of the Institute, it has been one of the main topics at 
several of the summer educational conferences; and it has secured 
striking press notices in its first fortnight. 

Members may secure copies in the usual way through booksellers. 
Alternatively, if they send a postcard to the Institute office, the book 
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will be despatched to them immediately and its cost debited to their 
annual subscription account. 


A Picture of the London Evening Institute 

The nature and organization of the many types of L.C.C. Evening 
Institute are known to most people more by hearsay than by know- 
ledge. For this reason the Institute has just issued (No. 3 in its Life and 
Leisure Series) a fifty-page pamphlet, describing the work of the Lon- 
don Evening Institutes in all its aspects. The pamphlet, which is called 
London Men and Women, has been written by two experienced L.C.C. 
Heads of Institutes, S. Myers and Miss E. Ramsay, and it costs 6d. 
(7d. by post) from the Institute office. 


Art Exhibitions: Another Development 

The Institute’s demonstration of the paucity of facilities for getting a 
first-hand acquaintance with good pictures has renewed an interest in 
the question of supplying good reproductions of pictures. The Insti- 
tute has now run seven brilliantly successful shows of original pictures. 
It will run more next year, but it cannot meet all the requests it is 
getting. Reproductions unquestionably have their place in any scheme 
of popular education in art; the problem is to decide what that place is. 
No reproduction does justice to the original; and the problem to be 
resolved is, when is less-than-justice least objectionable? There are 
among art critics purists who denounce reproductions as vehemently 
as some musicians inveigh against mechanical music. Yet there are 
elementary needs as well as sophisticated ones, and it seems fantastic 
to deny that in the primary stages of esthetic education, in painting as 
well as in music, there is a place for the reproduction no less than for 
the original. The Institute’s recent experience confirms the view that, 
if you want to plan an interest in art, you must not be too austere in 
your approach. There are two needs to be met. Those small towns 
which have had our exhibitions and our talks want more of the same 
thing; and our follow-up work in those places must be done by a 
circulating service of good reproductions. Then there are the places 
too small or too inaccessible to be served by exhibitions of original 
pictures: the remote W.E.A. branches, village institutes, unemployed 
clubs, and so on. 
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To meet both these needs the Institute has assembled the first set of its 
circulating service. It consists of a representative collection of seventy 
first-class reproductions; and this set will go into circulation in the 
autumn. In order that this new service may be self-sufficient to the 
uninitiated, we have invited Mr. Anthony Bertram, the well-known art 
critic, W.E.A. tutor and broadcaster, to prepare a ten-thousand-word 
introduction to painting, based on the reproductions, and setting forth 
in plain language what are the painter’s problems and methods. 
Wherever the exhibition goes, thousands of these pamphlets will go 
with it, so that any place too small to produce a local expert capable 
of talking about the pictures, will have some guidance about how to 
look at the reproductions. 

If it can procure the funds, the Institute will assemble further series 
of reproductions; and in this way it hopes to cover a new and wider 
area of interest. Meanwhile, any educational body, voluntary or statu- 
tory, any unemployed club, educational settlement or residential 
college which desires to come on the waiting list is invited to send for 
particulars to the Institute office. 


The Gramophone Commission 

The Commission has completed its Interim Report on the Educa- 
tional Uses of the Gramophone. The report embodies the findings and 
recommendations of the special panels on Music, Languages, Tech- 
nical Development, and Special Uses; and it will be published within 
a month or two. 


The Future of Wireless Discussion Groups 

The B.B.C. has sent the following communication to the Institute: 
“1, The appointment of the present Adult Education Advisory Com- 
mittee, and with it that of the seven Area Councils, comes to an end 
on 31st December next—the date of the expiry of the Corporation’s 
present Charter. The B.B.C. is therefore inviting responsible opinions 
on the best methods of carrying on the development of wireless dis- 
cussion groups. 

2. The Corporation wishes to point out that in two respects its policy 
on this matter is already fixed in principle. It does not regard as per- 
manent its responsibility, either financial or administrative, for listening- 
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in work, and agrees with the Adult Education Advisory Committee 

that effective work depends on the existence of vigorous regional 

machinery. 

3. In view of the original and sustained interest of the British Institute 

of Adult Education in broadcasting, the Corporation would particu- 

larly appreciate the observations of the Institute on Discussion Group 

policy, under two headings:— 

(a) The principles which underlie the further development of a 
vigorous group-listening movement, and 

(6) The methods by which these principles may best be put into 
practice. 

4. It will, no doubt, assist the Institute in its consideration of the latter 

point, if the Corporation makes it clear that, subject to adequate 

safeguards, it is prepared to contemplate giving financial assistance 

for a limited period to the Wireless Discussion Group movement, 

even if the latter is administered by organizations or officers indepen- 

dent of the British Broadcasting Corporation.” 

The Council of the Institute has forwarded to the B.B.C. a 
memorandum expressing its views on Discussion Group policy; and 
a report of any further developments will be included in the next 
issue of Adult Education. 


Fifteenth Annual Conference 
The Institute’s Fifteenth Conference is being held at New College, 
Oxford, from September 18 to 21. Its general theme is “The Partnership 
of Body and Mind in Adult Education”—an attempt to reconcile the 
opinion of those who emphasize the social or the intellectual or the 
spiritual or the physical aspects of education. The speakers include 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, Professor J. L. Stocks, Professor Susan Stebbing, 
Dr. Edward Glover and Mr. C. Day Lewis. A special session, to be 
opened by Mr. E. Salter Davies, will discuss the references to adult 
education in Circular 1444. The attendance at the meeting promises to 
exceed last year’s record. A full report of the addresses will appear in 
the December number of the journal. 
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Popular Museums 


S. F. MARKHAM, M.P. 
Mr. Markham is the Empire Secretary of the Museums Association 


ORE uncomplimentary things have been said about museums 

than any other form of culture activity. From the red-nosed 
comedian on the vaudeville stage, who regards a museum as a suitable 
place in which to deposit the stuffed mother-in-law, to the super 
zsthete, who looks upor: a museum or an art gallery as a vulgarization 
of art, all men at some time or other have had a free running-kick at 
museums and yet, in spite of it all, museums, like mothers-in-law, 
persist. No matter how unpopular they become or how frequently the 
source of jests, they go on from age to age, but with this difference, 
that museums definitely increase in numbers and in usefulness with 
every year that goes by, and to-day it is true to say that there is an 
ever-growing number of people who pay an ever-increasing interest in 
museums. At one end of the movement we have the National Art 
Collections Fund with its 12,000 members, all of whom are quite 
happy to pay a guinea a year or more in order to secure for our leading 
museums priceless treasures of art or craft. At the other end of the 
scale are children’s clubs associated now with a few museums, the 
children having a definite corner of the museum, and bringing in, 
labelling and arranging their own exhibits. In between these two 
categories come the great bulk of museum users, people such as you 
and I, who have a vague, or perhaps a definite, interest in things of 
culture or science, and welcome opportunities to increase and develop 
It. 

The museum as an aid to adult education has not been fully appre- 
ciated in this country. In the United States, in Germany and in the 
Scandinavian countries, the museum tends to become a cultural centre 
of a given town or village. But in this country there are still many 
centres where the museum is regarded definitely as a thing to be 
avoided, and those of us who are keenly interested in the museum 
service of this country admit sadly that no less than 250 museums out 
of a total of 800 are an absolute disgrace to the movement. They are 
dirty, unwholesome death traps for any object that can be destroyed 
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by the action of moths, bugs, beetles or worms. These 250 museums 
are mostly situated in the small towns or villages. They have been 
started by some enthusiast, but the village or small town does not 
contain within itself sufficient culture to ensure the continued success 
of the museum. It is an amazing thing that in this country, where you 
can get almost any change effected by public opinion, there is abso- 
lutely no means known to us by which you can force the closing of a 
neglected museum. It is true that a few cases have come to our notice, 
where the authorities have been shamed into closing the place, but 
generally a museum once started goes lingering on, a disgrace to itself 
and to the museum movement. 

Now the unfortunate thing is that most people judge the museum 
movement of this country by those wretched 250, just as a comedian on 
the stage judges all mothers-in-law by the worst of that type. By far 
the greater number of museums in this country are not only well 
worth a visit, but worthy of a series of visits, in order that the treasures 
that they possess shall be understood and appreciated. In the whole 
range of human activity, with perhaps the sole exceptions of mathe- 
matics and music, there is not a subject, an occupation or an activity 
the understanding of which cannot be increased by a series of visits to 
the appropriate museums. Take, for example, gardening. Almost every 
Englishman is in some way or another a gardener, and yet one of the 
most difficult things to gather from any book is what a given garden 
pest looks like. A great number of museums in this country not only 
exhibit the garden pest, but also its life cycle, and many gardeners have 
found a visit to their local museum a short step to a better understanding 
of the ravages and control of the codling-moth or the many other 
insects that add hazards to gardening in this country. One of the 
remarkable series that has just been created that assists the gardener, is 
Dr. John Grainger’s series showing the effect of different fertilizers 
upon the soil.* The average gardener reads the advertisements for 
fertilizers and sometimes buys them with more faith than judgment. 
A museum exhibit of this kind invites him to understand the action 
of fertilizers and to choose the appropriate type. 

Just as every man is in some way or other a gardener, so are most 


* A full description of these experiments will shortly be published in 
the Museums Journal. 
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13 
men in one way or another carpenters, and there are many museums up 
and down the country where carpentry classes have been given 
valuable assistance by placing at their disposal models, not of mortice 
or tenon joints that can be made in any carpenter’s shop, but of a 
sectioned house, or a waggon, or many of the other articles that have 
resulted from a man’s ingenuity and inventiveness as expressed in 
wood. 

Throughout the country therefore we have this curious situation. 
500 museums could give first class service if only they were better 
used by the public, and the reason why they are not better used is 
because of the wretched 250 museums which cannot be closed, mainly 
because of the local patriotism of some 250 small towns. 

But over and above all, the greatest use of museums is not in the 
spreading of knowledge of mechanical or agricultural skill, but rather 
in the spread of ideas, for the capacity to assimilate ideas is the mark of 
the cultured man. One of the most popular museums in the world is 
the museum at Auckland in New Zealand, where special series have 
been made up to show the developments of civilization. Here in a 
series of pictures are depicted the advent of Stone Age man, with his 
lack of control over his own environment, his brutishness, and then 
from this his gradual development not only in terms of the tools or 
clothing that he manufactures, but also in terms of his conception of 
himself, gradually rising from the isolated unit to the one within the 
tribe, and finally to the latest Wellsian theory of world citizenship. 
Such a series of exhibits combines not only the artistic imagination of 
what the past actually was in the terms of the chipped flint or carved 
antler, but also the skull development, and the physiological changes 
in the animals with which he fought or from which he fled. This is 
the greatest function of a museum, the inspirational function, and there 
are records beyond number to show that many of the greatest men of 
this century have first of all been inspired by a visit to some museum 
or other. 

Curiously enough in the education of this country we have made 
extraordinary little use of museums. Possibly the Adult Education 
Movement regards museums in something of the same way as does 
the professional comedian, and the loss is a many-sided one. Let me 
therefore make a suggestion, and that is, you should without delay go 
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and visit a good museum and let us know how it could be improved. 
As I have said we have nearly 500 good museums in this country and 
probably you have one within a few miles of you, but a really good one 
such as the National Museum of Wales at Cardiff, or the Science 
Museum in London, is a thing not to be visited once, but once a week, 
like a good library or the cinema, for it is more worthy of attention 
than either of these two, which mix a little learning with much trash. 

Finally, let me repeat again that there is not a subject other than 
perhaps mathematics or music, the teaching of which cannot be 
accelerated and improved, by making use of the facilities that these good 
museums offer. Many museums up and down the country have now 
arranged loan collections, for schools or other institutions, that are 
freely available on request. Thus at Leicester there is a most inspiring 
series for schools which ranges from sectional models of the human 
eye and ear, to reproductions of famous pictures, and whatever the 
subject that is being taught, a museum of this kind will provide suitable 
cases to assist the lecturer or demonstrator. Cases illustrating historical 
phases or particular natural history subjects are now to be obtained 
from scores of museums, and it is perhaps surprising to find, on the one 
hand the vast range covered by these loan collections, and on the 
other hand the poor use of them that is made by the Adult Education 
Movement. If I might offer a word of advice, it would be this. Make the 
fullest possible use of your local museum. You will find the curator 
in the very great majority of cases eager and ready to help, and above 
all he will appreciate constructive suggestions having as their aim the 
better education of the adolescents and adults of this country. 


The Unemployed Centre—An Experiment 
in Adult Education 


G. A. STEVENS 


Mr. Stevens is Advisory Officer for Arts and Crafts to the National 
Council of Social Service 


HE Unemployed Centre provides an entirely new problem in 

education. Anyone coming to it fresh from more orthodox 
educational services must very quickly realize its appalling limitations. 
These limitations in themselves show that the problem is not to be 
dealt with along any of the traditional educational lines. To attempt to 
do so would be to court early disillusionment and ultimate defeat. 
Just because of this, some of us see in those very limitations glimpses 
of a wonderful opportunity for a completely fresh start in educational 
method, a start which has already been made empirically, but which has 
not yet been formulated in terms of theory or principle. 

To see the opportunity implicit in the limitations, it is necessary to 
examine the peculiar set of conditions under which the experiment is 
taking place. What is the meaning of this tendency of the unemployed 
to form themselves into Leisure Clubs, Social Service Clubs, Occupa- 
tional Centres, Community Centres, or whatever other name is chosen 
to describe the same thing? What is its virtue, its unique excellence? 
I would say that it lies in a gesture these little groups of people have 
made, a feeble and pathetic gesture if you like, but still a gesture, in 
the face of grim and almost inhuman economic distress. It means that 
before anything else, before even the right to work, the unemployed 
man and woman demand the right to live, to live as fully in the 
Aristotelian sense of social relationship as circumstances will permit. 

Thus, to paraphrase Aristotle, Hobbes and some others, the Club 
or Centre, comes into being, in the first place, to make life possible. 
It is better than the state of nature, with the hand of everyman against 
everyman, and a fresh start is being made by these brave people in the 
first principles of social organization. They are brave, because they 
have no chart or compass which cultural background could supply, and 
this start is very difficult for them. In the clash of wills and personalitjes 
of natural leaders, dictators, exploiters and grousers, they have to 
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thrash out the problems of club management on a voluntary basis: 
elections, committees, financial responsibility and all the rest of it. The 
wonder is not that these root problems of democratic government are 
always present with them—that, in this world of totalitarians, is a 
virtue—the wonder is that any clubs succeed in existing at all. There 

have been, and still are revolutions, schisms, closures and reopenings, 
and, though the unemployed man may not be very interested in the 
careers of professional politicians, he is profoundly interested in some- 
thing much more worth his while, namely, the “politics” of his club. 

It may be suggested that here, in being, is a magnificent piece of 
adult education going on. What is needed now is help of lecturers and 
tutors who can supply the cultural background. But this background 
must not be merely superimposed out of the blue as a watertight chunk 
of academic learning. It must be handled by those who have enough 
sympathy and imagination to keep their learning in the background 
and who will work back to it from the men’s own experience and 
problems. Here is perhaps the first glimpse of opportunity. 

Once the club is formed it has to be housed somewhere, and 
premises provide a frightful problem in themselves. In the present 
stage of the movement, one can divide these into three classes. 
(1) Entirely new buildings, generally of the wooden hut type, planned 
by an architect to meet the needs of the club, and erected by the 
voluntary labour of the members themselves. This process of building 
provides them with a magnificent experience of co-operative effort, 
and it is not surprising to find that often the happiest part of the club’s 
career is during the months that the new building is going up. 

Once up, the building still needs to be decorated and made comfort- 
able, and here again, the lack of cultural background makes difficulties. 
The men find it hard to see the importance of clean bright colour, good 
decoration and decent furniture, and they are impatient with the 
notion that the embellishment of their premises is capable of endless 
perfecting. But can this be wondered at, when schools, government 
and other public buildings set them so poor an example? And how 
real is their response when once they are shown what can be done! 

(2) The second type of building may be described as fairly sound 
in fabric, and given or rented to the unemployed because it cannot be 
made to serve any more profitable use. A great deal of reconditioning 
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has to be done here, generally by the men themselves undeér skilled’ 
advice, and at length the building can be ‘regarded’'as move or ‘ess 
suitable for its purpose. The need for cheerful decoration and comfort 
able furnishing is all the more pronounced in this type of building. 
Again, it may be suggested that a little practical help with a colour- 
scheme is worth a whole course of lectures on “The Appreciation of 
Art,” or some other academic subject. One is indeed profoundly 
suspicious of the amount of “Culture” which is desseminated in 
premises scarely fit for human habitation! 

(3) This last phrase perhaps best describes the third type of 
building, which all but makes the existence of club life impossible 
owing to its smallness and general discomfort. 

These practical points have been stressed because the writer feels 
very strongly that if they are not regarded as serious matters of adult 
education, then the boat is being badly missed. There is just a sus- 
picion in the writer’s mind that some worthy folk in the educational 
field, preoccupied as they may be with philosophy or economics or 
some such study, may become too indifferent to the material surround- 
ings in which they pursue it. It surely savours a little of humbug to 
attempt to spread sweetness and light in a building which suggests 
neither quality! 

Having got the club and the premises, the next thing is what to do 
in it. Let it be remembered that the club only exists as yet to make life 
possible. It is still too early to talk of “uplift.” Since the club is a social 
organization, recreations must form a large part of its programme, 
both indoor and outdoor. And it must be admitted that, for a large 
part of the membership, recreation will be the main activity. Some of 
the sterner sort of moralists in social service have expressed alarm at 
this, and even go so far as to wish that there were no recreations. As 
it is, quite a few clubs accept the self-denying ordinance that there 
shall be no games played during the morning. In the opinion of the 
writer, this making of a false antithesis between work and play is 
deplorable. The educationist should be clever enough to make recrea- 
tions indirectly educational. After all, they still fill more than half the 
programme of our more expensive scholastic institutions! 

Without quibbling unduly on this point, perhaps it will be con- 
ceded that one of the best bridges between the two is provided by 
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thosé two 'very dynamic activities, music and the drama. But here again 
Sut social imprevers must-ndt be in a hurry. For a long time to come, 
music in the cénfre§ is going to mean the dance-band and the sing- 
song, and the drama will be either comic sketches and/or realistic melo- 
drama. And why not? Surely these things can be done well instead of 
badly? 

Lastly, we come to occupations, or as I prefer to call them, handi- 
crafts. The club comes into being to preserve life—and boots. Cob- 
bling has been and always will be a staple activity, and with cobbling 
I wouid put all those crafts in which the aim is not primarily to produce 
a thing of beauty but to save money, so that the slender purchasing 
power of the dole may be eked out. Curiously enough, an honest job 
of this kind is often graced by beauty. But the real tests of its value are 
economy and thoroughness, two qualities which commercialized 
industry never seems to reconcile. As an intermediate craft, comes the 
making of simple furniture out of scrap- or soft wood. With the other 
crafts, though economy must always be a consideration, the main 
desiderata are (1) that they should result in objects of beauty, and 
(2) that the process of learning them should be truly educative. 

Several worthy crafts have now got under way in the Centres, 
and the next steps in their development must be in the direction 
of better and better design, design in the fullest sense of the word. 
This is not merely, or even mainly a matter of technological improve- 
ment. A great deal will depend on how far we can modify our notions 
of what education really is, so that this absurd divorce between 
intellectual and manual competence is got rid of. What a chance is 
here! If only philosophers and technicians can really get together! 
Instead of the unemployed man drooling away his time on ineffective 
occupations, he might become a member of a fraternity of artist- 
craftsmen who will no longer tolerate the miserable products of 
standardized mass-production. A regeneration of public taste can only 
come about through the fierce fastidiousness of people who will not 
buy rubbish. And the surest way of training such fastidiousness is 
through leisured craftsmanship. 

Some of my readers may be thinking that I have not got very 
far towards outlining an “educational” programme. In a sense I have 
not. In another sense I have, because it is all implicit in what I have 
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written. Let me now try to be more explicit. I am quite certain that it 
is no use thinking of introducing “education” as yet another activity in 
an unemployed club. No progress will be made that way. Your lectures 
will become mere entertainment, and your classes will dwindle and die. 
The watertight compartments will remain exactly as they were 
before. 

Yet the club members do need real education, and, as I have tried to 
show, they need it at every stage of their growth, and they need it to 
inspire and enlighten every activity in which they take part. Their 
fundamental need is to be built up in the faith that they are useful 
members of society with a special contribution to make, and not 
merely flung on the scrap-heap and paid a pittance to keep quiet. Of 
course, it is easy for us to see them as useful citizens, and to play about 
with words, calling unemployment “leisure” and whatnot else. That is 
just the difference between the man of education and the man without 
it. The former can always philosophize about his position, and can 
relate himself somehow to the rest of the universe. But the latter 
cannot. He is literal, earthbound. 

Yes, the unemployed men need education, but need it in a very 
special way. The man who comes to educate them must come first of 
all as a friend. He must win their confidence. Then he must come as a 
helper, prepared to help them in anything they want to do. If he isa 
professional teacher, then, for the time being, let him forget his 
profession (very difficult, that). Let him forget his beautifully prepared 
lectures on the “Theory of Government” (each planned to last 40 
minutes), and attend a few committee meetings! If his subject is 
“Architecture,” it will do him no harm to visit a club which is putting 
up a new building, and talk about drains and building-lines. And so on, 
with all the other subjects. 

In short, what is suggested for a successful club educational pro- 
gramme is nothing less than this. The academic categories of know- 
ledge, which have been established largely for the convenience of 
university Faculties, should be to a great extent ignored, and new 
categories worked out, based much more closely on the actual activi- 
ties of the club, however embryonic those activities may be. It only 
needs a few examples to show how fascinating such an attempt can be, 
and how much more easy it could make real imaginative teaching. 
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Let us consider first of all what is involved under the general term 
“Club Management.” The university-trained mind can at once see the 
relationships of what appear at first to be petty local squabbles to 
fundamental human problems of social organization, the solution of 
which has taxed the finest intelligences in all ages the world over. 
There is no need to begin with Plato. One can find, first of all, relation- 
ships with the management of other types of clubs, learned and pro- 
fessional societies, trade-unions, soviets, gilds. From there we may go 
on to larger units of government, until we reach notions of nationality, 
federation, and so forth. It will be seen that, properly handled, nothing 
less than the whole of political theory, and political history in so 
far as it illustrates theory, are involved. Is not this broad and 
liberal enough? Yet all the time it is kept closely in touch with the 
men’s immediate needs. 

Similarly, if we take as another general heading, “Premises.” From 
a consideration of materials and methods of building, we get to 
planning and town-planning and housing generally. Considerations 
of sanitation lead directly to the social services of health and hygiene. 
From there it is but a step to historical and geographical aspects of 
architecture, all of which can be enlivened by the making of illustrative 
models. This leads directly to another category of instruction, 
“Handicrafts.” As I said above, improvement in design depends as 
much on cultural as on technological knowledge, and a study of the 
great traditions in the crafts through the following out of the evolution 
of furniture and other everyday things, gives a fresh angle on history, 
and again keeps us closely in touch with immediate needs. ‘Physical 
Education,” again, takes us directly to the sciences of hygiene, physio- 
logy and anatomy. Questions of diet, malnutrition, food-values, 
cookery, are all an introduction to the biological sciences generally. 
Moreover, “Music” and “Drama,” need not be all practice. Under 
these two headings, I feel quite certain that the trained academic mind 
could plan a most liberal syllabus. 

But, whatever framework is ultimately worked out by those respon- 
sible for organizing education among the unemployed, I would like to 
stress again and again the fundamental importance of starting with 
what Professor Whitehead calls “the astounding facts of our own 
immediate lives,” and of taking the utmost pains to introduce their 
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subject in such a way that it is felt to be of immediate use in the 
difficulties of club life. 

The National Council of Social Service has now in the field a small 
staff of specialists who find that they have to work on the lines I have 
indicated. Some of us are professional educationists, others are ama- 
teurs. With all our qualifications, we are far too few to deal adequately 
with the enormous area which we have to cover. In each district there 
is an amorphous body of voluntary helpers, and many of these are 
amateurs also. We need more help and we need it urgently, and the 
problems will tax the technique of the most highly trained. Is it not 
worth while? 

I said earlier on that some of the unemployed had been brave 
enough to make a gesture for their freedom. I think it is almost 
miraculous that the gesture has been made at all. Having made the 
gesture, they have indeed done their bit, and about done their all. 
They cannot get much further without the constant backing of people 
who really believe in their cause, which may be nothing less than the 
future of democracy. There are plenty of forces at work to exploit 
and destroy. Is it not worth while, before it is too late, to help to 
rebuild the foundations of our people—self-respect and love of free- 
dom in the ordinary man? 


Local History and Adult Education 


F. WARRINER 


Mr. Warriner bases this article on his experiences as a tutor of 


W.E.A. classes and Local Education Authority Courses in Cumberland 


HE main result of the Industrial Revolution was the gathering 

of crowds of people into towns and the gradual depopulation 
of the countryside. The result of this mechanical age with its buses, 
cinemas and wireless is seen in the changed outlook and semi-urban- 
ization of those who remained upon the land, the death of folk tradi- 
tion, memory and speech. It is the country folk who represent the cast 
of thought, the historic and organic life of England; London is 
London, Manchester is Manchester, but Surrey is England, and so is 
Cumberland. The countryman is the product of over two thousand 
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years of evolution, the townsman of a mere two hundred. The towns- 
man regards the countryman as out of touch with the world—the 
countryman’s opinion of the townsman is that he has been rooted out 
of the soil and is now engaged with the mere “side-lines” of life. 

Our school histories tend to make the subject remote from ordinary 
life, a series of events, with dates, which happened far away, usually 
in London, and therefore little concern of ours. The ideal approach to 
history, economic, industrial or political, is Local History. I do not 
mean by this the study of a single parish but the study of a small 
district, well known to all the class students. English history faces us 
every time we step outside our own door-step; the vestiges of time are 
very near, the circle and barrow on the moor, the bones of Neolithic 
and Beaker folk in our fields, the lines of Rome in the streets of our 
town, the growing village, the abbey and its churches, place-names 
and field-names, as well as that valuable store for the tutor, published 
records and transactions. When we look upon the face of the district 
“the busy outsider’s ancient times are only old; his old times are still 
new; his present is futurity.” The district can be seen growing, the old 
roads traced, the monks’ saltworks and furnaces discovered, the 
medieval manor reconstructed, and the barons followed through war 
and peace. Parish records will reveal the Plague as well as serve as a 
commentary, along with the certificates, upon Pope’s lines, 

“QOdious, in woollen, ’twould a saint provoke” 

(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke), 

“No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face: 

One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead— 

And—Betty—give this cheek a little red.” 
The witnesses certify that “the corps was buried and was not put in 
wrapt in or wound up in or buried in any shirt sheet or shroud made 
or mingled with flax hemp hair silk gold or silver or other than was 
made of sheeps wool onely. . . .” 

Only those who have carried out research in local history realize 
how rapidly the lore of the folk is disappearing. The younger genera- 
tion has been taught in elementary and secondary schools by teachers 
who seldom have any interest in local history and probably do not 
know that the Church is Norman, the road Roman, and the school is 
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built upon land once used by the monks as pasture. These children 
lose the dialect and its place is taken by an ungrammatical mixture of 
English and American. What can they care for the past? Had the 
teacher cared to make herself familiar with local remains, acquired a 
little knowledge of the Roman Wall and life at Chester or York, and 
shown how the Manor and the open field system worked, the child 
would have been interested. From Anglo-Saxon times to the Agrarian 
Revolution the basis of national life was the village community. The 
land was divided into open fields, and again into strips or lands defined 
by bulks of turf or vacant furrows. The plotting of these strips was of 
immemorial antiquity, determined by the lie of the land, drainage and 
the soil. Groups of these strips were often naturally connected and 
called furlongs, often they bore the name of an early settler. Along the 
heads of these strips were “headlands,” vacant spaces for the turning 
of the plough, often these can be traced to-day in the windings of a 
country lane and the field names near. All this I was taught from books; 
it was many years after I had left the university that I was shown the 
remains of an open field near my home. With children and adult 
classes we must begin the other way about; then, as Andrew Lang 
wrote, “‘the student of this lore can look back and see the long trodden 
way behind him, the winding tracks through marsh and forest and 
over burning sands. He sees the caves, the camps, the villages, the 
towns where the race has tarried, for shorter times or longer, strange 
places many of them, and strangely haunted, desolate dwellings and 
inhospitable. But the scarce visible tracks converge at last on the 
beaten ways, the ways to that city whither mankind is travelling.” 
Some years ago a clergyman took a small district in Cumberland and 
collected the old names of the fields, streams and hills. They mounted 
up to many hundreds. To-day many are forgotten, but this list has 
enabled us to trace many of the names occurring in charters as far back 
as the twelfth century. We know where the monks rested their flocks 
after crossing the sands en route for their fell farms; we can trace the 
walls yet which the monks built in 1280 when allowed to enclose their 
land by a wall not too high, however, to prevent the lord of the 
manor’s does and their fawns from leaping over it. Not far away are 
a few fields called Mopus (Nor-Fr. from Lat. Malus passus, an awkward 
crossing of a stream, or strid), these are the lands mentioned in the 
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Nunnery records of 1190. We can even trace the course of a stream, 
long ago drained, with the Celtic river name Wyre. During the past 
thirty years how much valuable historical material would have been 
lost had it not been for this record of field names! We want more 
people to take up the study of local history so that the value of 
remains, documentary and otherwise, will be revealed, and an original 
charter of Edward III will not hang upon a cottage wall, nor priceless 
letters of non-juring bishops lie hidden in drawers, nor parish 
records be scattered here and there through ignorance, as is the case 
to-day. 

Folk memory is almost dead; the old legends, songs and customs 
are disappearing quickly. A striking example of folk memory is given 
by the philosopher, Héfiding. Everyone passing a certain place in the 
wall of a small Danish church bowed towards it until the nineteenth 
century. No one knew why until the white-wash was removed and a 
picture of the Madonna revealed. The custom had outlived the faith 
which prompted it by three centuries. So it is with the dialect, the 
natural speech of emotion and therefore of drama and poetry. Our old 
farmers still talk of their gimmers, twinters and trinters, and lug- 
marks (not ear-marks but O.N. liig, law-marks) and wonder why no 
one save those on hall or manor farms are allowed to crop both ears. 
The very old still speak of fremmed, attercops, arval, galts, garn- 
winnels and sackless, all of which would be recognized by our Nor- 
wegian and Danish cousins. The older country folk appreciate dialect 
verse, the classics are often above them, so why not begin with local 
verse? Art and democracy must be united, but this does not always 
happen when a village class hears lectures on Shaw and Shakespeare by 
a tutor with an academical twist. Folk culture is bound to differ from 
the purely academic ideas of tutors, organizers and committees. I know 
two old men living in a small country cottage who speak so broad a 
dialect that, to the majority, it seems a foreign tongue. Yet in their 
scanty leisure at night, after a day in the fields, they write dialect verse 
by the light of a tallow candle. Here is the problem, how to work 
through adult classes without destroying this essential country out- 
look. There are few men who, like the late Prof. F. W. Moorman of 
Leeds, can combine the old and the new. 

In dealing with local history the personality of the district must be 
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presented as Dr. Fox has presented that of Britain,—the significance 
of valleys, hills with their varied marsh, scrub and forest, the changes 
in climate, the rising and sinking of the land and the changes in shore 
line; then the fate of the invaders, the men of the Stone Age, Beaker 
Folk and Romans; afterwards the Anglians filtering along the river 
valleys, the Vikings rounding Scotland, settling near the shore and 
working their way into the backwoods. Our small district becomes a 
tapestry upon which Celts, Vikings, monks and mighty medieval 
families have woven the intricate pattern of their lives, the endless 
cycle of birth, toil, passion and death. They ruled, drained and planted 
it, and this is our English heritage about which we hear so little, and 
the tragedy is that so much of our time is occupied with the heritage 
of Greece and Rome, whilst the other quietly passes into oblivion— 
adult education has but little root in the soil and the countryside, it is 
becoming obsessed with book learning: history is read up, it rarely 
takes us out-of-doors, literature and art are losing touch with the 
people’s art and literature. In Britain there is only one museum, I 
believe, entirely devoted to folk art. 

The student of local history and lore has no need for romancing, 
this has been done for him: moreover it is like no other subject 
studied by W.E.A. and other adult classes, it can produce and co- 
ordinate new knowledge, its work can be of real value to the learned 
in days to come. The Place Name Society is calling for early forms, 
local pronunciations, and identifications of place names—a great deal 
of this can be done by members of a class. Many archaeological 
societies want a close survey of their areas for unrecorded prehistoric 
remains, and a correct survey of many known sites. Old trade terms 
are disappearing with the passing of the village craftsman. Finds 
recorded in old books often need refinding. Folk songs are rapidly 
dying out and being replaced by crooners, yet not long ago I. heard 
unrecorded variants of songs to be found only in Burns and Maitland. 
_ The legends and sayings of the older generation are becoming rare, the 
old dialect speakers had a verve and directness which they owed to 
their Viking ancestors, Zhe Times called it “the nourishing substance 
of cream junket.” You do not find it in the King’s English, this 
proverbial wisdom, “There are no pockets in a shroud,” “There or 
thereabouts as the parson says,” “Like a two pronged fork in a dish of 
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green peas,” or “A clean thing’s kindly as the woman said when she 
turned her shirt.” Other countries such as Esthonia and Finland have 
gathered and put into permanent form their folk songs, folk lore and 
folk speech, but few in England realize the ever-growing rapidity with 
which these things are disappearing. 

The following is a rough outline of a scheme for twelve talks to a 
village group in the North-West of England. 

1. Geological. Stone and Bronze Ages. 

2. Roman and Romano-British remains and culture. 

3- Anglo-Saxons and Vikings. Their art and crosses. 

4- The dialect. The remains of Celtic, Anglian and Norse in place 
and field names. 

5- The coming of the Normans. Doomsday Book. 

6 and 7. Early Families. This brings us into contact with the Feudal 
System, the Manor, Crusades, Scottish invaders, early fairs and 
markets, the Barons in peace and war, civil and abroad. 

8. Abbeys and Churches. A monk’s daily round. 

9. Industries. Early mining and smelting. Vanished trades. Sheep, 
the Knights of the Staple. The early ports and their survey. 
Wool in Tudor days. The Agricultural Labourer. 

10. Religion. The Reformation. Parish Registers. Church Warden’s 
Accounts. Quakers. 

11. Eighteenth century. Early visitors and the Picturesque craze, 
Mock ruins. Prints. 

12. Enclosures. Industrialization. Growth of the town. Reform Bill. 
Our first M.P.’s. Writers on the district. 

This syllabus will, of. course, vary in each district. In a large town or 

city the growth of the borough, the industries and the economic 

details will call for greater detail, but there is a history of every town 

extending far beyond houses and streets. 

Local History is not so much a subject for mere lecturing, there 
must be adequate illustration. Drawings, old prints, postcards (there 
are excellent series of these for the Roman Wall, and most museums 
have their own cards to-day), and large scale maps. A lantern is by far 
the best means of illustration, photographic slides are easily made, but 
I have found that drawings in Indian ink are most effective for the 
early lectures. Plans and diagrams are easy, and stone and bronze im- 
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plements can be shown in series, the drawing being made directly 
upon a transparent notice slide which is coated with hard gelatine. 
The sites can be marked in variously coloured inks, and the district 
shown with the old roads and place names in their earliest forms: 
A. S. Whittingham (Whicham) in blue, Celtic Zuguvallium (Carlisle) 
in red, and Blo’ Norton in Norfolk as its original Nor. Fr. form 
Bel’ eau Norton, “Norton in the fair water,” in green. The life of the 
people must always be kept in view and everything, as far as possible, 
revolve around this; the syllabus above may seem rather academic, but 
the talks must not be so. The class can be kept together during the 
summer by visits to museums and to sites of historic and archzological 
interest. Soon a class feels that it is beginning to do something for 
itself and not merely following in a rut. 

Much could be done on similar lines through Adult Education 
classes in literature. County libraries have spread to the remotest 
villages, yet little has been done to emphasize the literature of the 
district. Dialect poetry follows the same course as the main stream of 
English poetry. There is the eighteenth-century classicism, emerging 
romanticism, and the Victorian poem translated into dialect. To read the 
mass of Yorkshire verse and prose in the Almanacs is to realize the 
effect which the Corn Laws, Factory Acts, Reform Bills and railways 
had upon these working men. Of novels there are many based upon the 
various districts of England, in the Lake District there are the works 
of the late W. G. Collingwood, Constance Holme, Hugh Walpole, 
Calvert and many others less known; for the eighteenth century there 
is a whole library of books, and a great mass of the dialect writing is 
real literature. 

To sum up: we have heard too much of the “cultural” side of 
Adult Education work. Would it not be better to start from the 
“folk culture” and then work outwards, rather than begin with cul- 
tural classes which hasten the death of the old lore? W.E.A. classes are 
becoming more and more routine work, book-bound bodies in history, 
literature and art, served by the same type of lecturer whether in town, 
city or village. We must break away from this appalling uniformity to 
which our modern civilization is reducing us. Let us therefore change 
our sterile manner of approach and first study the literature, history and 
dialect of our own district, then the change to the general is only a 
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filling in of gaps and a broadening out of certain aspects of what we 
have studied. 

I believe that ultimately taste in literature and a real love of history 
can only be acquired by those who read and work for themselves. I 
have seen little of value emerge from the academic lecture to ordinary 
country folk. There must be supervision, but also freedom enough 
for students to feel that they are exploring “‘on their own” and con- 
ducting an expedition into these new and fascinating countries of the 
mind, just as we should do in teaching history or literature to children. 
There are many women and men in country places, uneducated 
according to Adult Education standards, who have a genuine love of 
the old lore. The lore and speech of the countryside will soon be dead, 
we cannot prevent it, yet we need not let the memory of these things 
die, we can prevent that by making a record that will remain. Women’s 
Institutes and Boy Scouts have done this work in a few cases and their 
records have been published, why cannot the W.E.A. and other 
Adult Education classes go and do likewise? wa 


Can Technical Education Be ‘Liberal’? 


J. WICKHAM MURRAY 


Mr. Wickham Murray is the Secretary of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions 


INCE those concerned with technical education are still frequently 

asked to state the aims of vocational as distinct from cultural 
education it becomes necessary, at the outset, to stress the point that 
there is no fundamental difference between technical and any other 
form of education. The emphasis is necessary because there is plenty 
of evidence that, even among educationists, technical education is not 
infrequently regarded as something which is tolerated because it has 
direct utility but which must occupy an inferior position to those other 
branches which are carelessly regarded as monopolising the qualities 
inherent in a “liberal education.” All education, in the ultimate resort, 
is “vocational” since life itself is the vocation which all of us, willy 
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nilly, must follow. The subjects which are usually called “liberal” 
were (and indeed are) just the stuff out of which the vocational educa- 
tion of clergymen and schoolmasters was made. 

The technical teacher does not conceive the aim of his work to be 
merely the production of a skilled manipulator. He has long ago come 
to the inevitable conclusion that, after demonstrating the simplest 
trade process, something else has happened to the pupil besides the 
absorption of a method; and he therefore grows more and more sure 
that there is really no technical, no secondary, no university and no 
primary education—there is simply education. And so, although the 
nature of things as they are seems to necessitate a dividing-up and a 
labelling process, he is not deceived by the label. During the last 
few years, particularly, he has contracted the excellent habit of critically 
examining time-honoured tags. 

Arising out of such examination, certain ancient, but frequently 
obscured, truths appear. It becomes plain that, however much we may 
disagree about definitions, aims and processes of education, we must 
agree that, although it may be conservative, it may never be static. 
Hence no system of education which ignores the growing complexity 
of modern life with its interlocked social and industrial problems, can 
- be successful. It has been well said that there are at least two clear 
divisions of the life-process:—(1) the self which behaves, and (2) the 
environment in ‘which it behaves. Not always do we remember that 
the second division is just as important as the first. The conditions of 
technical education, however, do not allow of any such forgetfulness. 
The technical teacher does not doubt, therefore, that his work is as 
liberal as that of his colleagues in other fields of education. Indeed, he 
may go further and by no means be altogether wrong if he ventures 
to imagine that the probable and actual life-work of his pupils may be 
used to attain a truer culture than is generally possible by the more 
orthodox or “‘academic” means. 

I stress this liberal quality of technical education because when social 
reformers want, quite rightly, to extend the benefits of education, they 
seem to repeat the cry “Secondary Education for All!” without being 
quite sure what they mean by the phrase “Secondary Education.” 
There are, of course, two kinds—one which is given in a secondary 
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schools, and another which is any kind of “post-primary” education. 
Usually it is the first kind for which people clamour without knowing 
quite what it is. Possibly the reason is that it is modelled on the lines of 
the public school and embodies something which was once the pre- 
rogative only of the well-to-do-classes. It has the air of being “gentle- 
manly,” and so industry and commerce (which still appear to be 
regarded as a little inferior) may lose many recruits who might have 
had more suitable training for their life’s work. 

Not without reason do men stand appalled before the thing which 
they have made and called civilisation. They may regard its complexity 
with bewilderment and view with something akin to horror its 
mechanistic trend. But no cloistral refuge can give permanent shelter. 
Sooner or later the hard facts must be faced. In order to control our 
destiny we must learn the lesson which is so often ignored. We know, 
or we ought to know, quite clearly that, in order to make possible any 
attainment of what we think is near perfection in the individual life, 
we must also concern ourselves urgently and closely with the subju- 
gation of nature (with all its implications) and with the growth of 
social and political relationships. In short, we must have before us as 
clearly as possible the relationship of education to other activities of 
civilisation. How can that be accomplished in an industrial and 
commercial civilisation if we ignore industrial and commercial educa- 
ion? What success is possible for us if we do not pay as great attention 
to the industrial and commercial arts and sciences as we do to those 
other arts and sciences which we like to think are more “liberal”? 

There is at present a surfeit of a particular kind of education. It is 
like saying to a man who is both hungry and tired: “You may now 
sleep 12 hours, and then, in lieu of a meal, you may sleep for another 
12 hours.” 

From the label “Technical” must be taken away that atmosphere 
which is suggestive only of schools wherein is taught the method of 
earning a living: for the suggestion is true only in part :— 

“The world embraces not only a Newton, but a Shakespeare: 
not only a Boyle, but a Raphael: not only a Darwin, but a Carlyle. 
Not in each of these but in all is human nature whole. They are not 
opposed but supplementary, not mutually exclusive but recon- 
cilable.” 
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If Tyndall’s words be true, then in a technical college as well as in any 
other is learned the sacred art of living. 

Why is it, one wonders, that there is so often a tendency to sneer at 
science and technology applied to our modern life? Not long ago a 
London evening newspaper expressed itself as being concerned with 
a difficulty faced by the Educational Council of France “of providing 
adequate knowledge of the continually expanding technical sciences 
of the present day without abandoning the subjects which for many 
years have formed the basis of education.” There, perhaps, was a 
matter to be debated, but the newspaper went on in terms of melan- 
choly resignation: ““The machine is enslaving us. The technical sciences 
are its janissaries. Liberal education is the last stronghold of the free. 
Beleagured and starved, its overthrow is only a matter of time.” 

Behind that excerpt, it seems to me, there lies a curious ingratitude. 
The news from France doubtless reached the newspaper by telegraph 
or telephone. It was probably sent to the room where the article was 
written by similarly swift and sure methods. The room was almost 
certainly lit by electric light. The writer was, I hope, clothed in gar- 
ments made by marvellous scientific processes. Just as marvellous 
processes transformed his thoughts into the printed word. Complex 
transport arrangements brought the newspaper to its readers in the 
space of minutes, while doubtless the writer of the article went home 
by Tube and, warmed and comforted by smokeless fires, gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of music broadcast by means of one of the latest 
“technical sciences”. Yet he is enslaved by the machine! He assumes 
that a liberal education is not inherent in the very sciences which can 
free us from unnecessary toil and discomfort and can denude life of 
the superstitions which cramp its social, political and ethical qualities. 
He represents a very great number of people, unfortunately: people 
who know but one facet of all that may be known of beauty. One 
wonders how long they will be before they realise that the ordered and 
efficient state towards which all technical sciences should work in 
harmony is, perhaps, the only structure in which beauty and freedom 
can really be known. The technological sciences are not to blame if 
they are used to perverted and dangerous ends. The blame must rest 
on the imperfection of our social ideas. 

In the meantime the technologist insists that his job is essential to 
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the development of a real civilisation. He knows that the world, under 
the impact of scientific discovery and its application, is shrinking; that 
its parts are no longer separate but more and more linked and inter- 
dependent. He had not failed to note that practically all the inquiries 
undertaken since 1918 with a view to solving our post-war difficulties 
have shown that technical education is essential to industrial and 
commercial development. He knows that there is no one who is not 
concerned with what we call Production. Food, clothing, shelter— 
these are our material needs: and upon them rest all our hopes and 
opportunities of satisfying our needs for the more subtle and elusive 
things of the spirit. Spiritual fulfilment rests upon material foundations. 
Through the medium of technical education neither is neglected since 
social and industrial and commercial problems are interlocked. The 
technical student, through carefully devised courses of study is able 
to use his probable and actual life-work to attain what is probably a 
truer culture than is possible by other means. The aim of technical 
education therefore includes not only the highest development of 
our material resources but also the provision of a liberal culture based 
on our common activities and aspirations. It deals with the scientific 
subjugation of nature in the interests of man and can use industry and 
commerce as the media through which men and women can realise 
social relationships. It shows us that if life gives us our dreams, it also 
forces upon us tremendous responsibilities. It expresses itself in teach- 
ing and learning activities which deal directly with the work of the 
world. It can forge links between the many sides of our complex lives, 
and it humanises industry as well as makes it efficient. 

In the foregoing I have tried to give a very rough sketch of the 
philosophy which illumines technical education. Hitherto it has been 
used as a defence against those who have refused to see in technical 
education anything but instruction in trade processes. Now those con- 
cerned with technical education have become bolder. Not only do 
they say that technical education is liberal in effect, but that it can be 
made perhaps even more cultural than other forms of education. They 
believe that in approaching the general problems of education there 
are two attitudes of mind between which a choice must be made. The 
first is that which involves a vague conviction that a liberal education 
is inherent only in what are called the “humanities.” Such an education 
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is often classified as “academic” and is of the type well-known in 
secondary schools and universities. This attitude of mind tends to 
receive technical education in a somewhat cold and superior fashion, 
in the belief that it gives no appreciation of life’s more spiritual sides, 
which are impossible to reconcile with the dull crudity of a world 
developing along industrial and commercial lines. Of late, it is true, 
the “academic” world has somewhat modified its aloofness towards 
technical education, and although it is still very careful not to depart 
too far from traditional views, it has given some proof of its partial 
conversion by the use of the word “bias.” “General education with a 
practical bias” is almost a current phrase among educationists who 
nevertheless retain their own notions as to the respective merits of 
“general” and “‘practical” subjects. 

Where this first attitude of mind exists, the work of a school like 
the Junior Technical School is still regarded as work of a purely 
vocational kind, lacking real educational qualities and inferior to a 
school such as, for example, the secondary school. 

The second attitude of mind is that which refuses to give any special 
sanction to subjects and values merely because they are old and tradi- 
tional. It is not led to an apotheosis of the “mind” and its cloistering 
from the everyday world of industry and commerce. It does not 
regard the “mind” as a sort of museum to be filled with scraps of 
“culture,” ready to be displayed much as a collector displays his old 
silver or Wedgwood ware. In short it sees the “mind” as the controlling 
agent directing all the energies of the individual so that he is capable of 
serving his fellows in the best way suited to his capabilities and endow- 
ments. It does not believe that appreciation of the world external to 
industry and commerce is possible without the care-free leisure which 
results from the satisfaction of primary human material needs. It 
believes education must therefore have a two-fold objective. It accepts 
the fact that beauty and utilitarianism are not two irreconcilable things. 
It recognises that to treat educational problems apart from social and 
industrial problems is to fail in the solution of all of them, that spiritual 
values are dependent on material things and that the two cannot be 
separated. It gives no vague value to the word “Culture,” having in 
mind that probably the word means nothing more than being at home 
in one’s world. It regards separate “subjects,” however, as having 
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value not merely in their utilitarian content, but in kinship with others 
which are at first sight apparently independent and unconnected. It 
therefore regards technical education as a cultural education which 
does not stop short at pleasant abstractions. 

Those are the views of workers in the field of technical education. 
They embody, I submit, a philosophy which ought not to fail in its 
appeal to those concerned with adult education of every kind. 

But whether the philosophy be commonly accepted or not, we are 
on the verge of an important and critical period in technical education. 
Local education authorities and the Board of Education are impressed 
by the vital need for expansion and co-ordination of technical work. 
There is a growing recognition that such expansion and co-ordination 
is necessary if only to help us to hold our own in international com- 
petition. Deputations and conferences which have met on the continent 
have not failed to notice what importance is put on technical education 
by continental countries. One result is that the British Government is 
now prepared to face, over the next seven years, a bill of {12,000,000 
for the development of technical education. How will that money be 
used? I cannot do better than emphasise the suggestions made* by 
Mr. John Sargent, Director of Education for Essex, in a recent address 
to the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions: — 

What are we to do, he asked, with the £12,000,000 which the 
Government has said will be spent on technical education? A large 
proportion of it must, of course, be spent on buildings and equipment. 
But buildings are only the servants of teachers and students. What 
will we do with the buildings when we get them? We must provide 
amenities for evening and part-time day students. The buildings must 
be attractive; employers as well as students must feel that they are 
pleasant as well as efficient. Dealing with the possibilities of pre- 
employment education of a technical kind, Mr. Sargent referred his 
listeners to Mr. Abbott’s report on Technical Education on the Con- 
tinent, where the student’s destiny was known before he enters in- 
dustry. Our method is exactly the opposite; now the advantages of 
both systems are being examined here and on the Continent. The 
training of leaders is still vastly important. We are traditionalists, but 
we must adapt and alter institutions to serve modern needs. At present 
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the secondary school is the training ground for the leaders of the 
coming generation; it has usually obtained the “cream” of the students. 
In other schools such as the Junior Technical Schools, there are only 
22,000 places. If it is to the J.T.S. that industry must look, part of our 
development must be concentrated on the J.T.S., and other forms of 
post-primary education alternative to the present secondary school. 
If we fail to do this, the position will be serious. We must be careful, 
with increasing provision for higher education, to secure variety. Can 
we build variety on to the secondary school which has prestige, 
standing and tradition? Is a newer and wider secondary curriculum 
possible? Mr. Sargent did not doubt its possibility, but the secondary 
school is “academic”; it has the mantle of the public school, and is 
dominated by the university; and it wants new vision and receptivity 
on the part of those who direct it. In present circumstances, Mr. 
Sargent looked forward to schools alongside secondary schools. There 
would follow, in those schools, the two-fold problem of administra- 
tion and curricula. If variant types are to attract good students, they 
must be quite equal to secondary schools in amenities and fees, and the 
age of entry must be the same. 

The Junior Technical School must no longer lose the “cream” of 
students. If the age of entry be 11, the education in the first two years 
must be general, since the child cannot have knowledge of his occupa- 
tion at that age. There must be close scrutiny of potentialities before 
the technical part of the curriculum is taken. In Essex an experiment on 
these lines is proceeding. A standard of 20 per 1,000 population for 
selective higher education is aimed at; ten of these will be in secondary 
schools and the other ten in the variant forms of higher education. 
The first step is to create four large technical colleges; the day schools 
will be held in those buildings. They will have all the facilities for 
games, etc., as have the secondary schools. 

There is a further and most important point which must exercise 
the minds of those responsible for the planning of any extension of 
technical education. It appears usually under the heading of “Regional 
Co-ordination.” Extension must include a minimum of duplication of 
effort. It follows that some system of consultation and co-operative 
planning within larger administrative areas than are at present in 
existence is required. Industry does not usually confine itself to the 
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geographical area of one local authority. Hence local authorities within 
an industrial area must work out schemes of technical education to fit 
the needs of that industrial area as a whole. It will not be an easy 
task, but it will have to be faced. Such regional planning will, it is hoped, 
be accompanied by some national assistance given, perhaps, through the 
medium of some body representative of the local education authorities, 
the Board of Education, the teachers, the trade unions and the 
employers’ organisations. 

Finally, may I refer to the need of closer co-operation between 
education and industry. We have heard recently of a shortage of 
skilled workers, particularly in the several branches of the great 
engineering industry. How far that is due to a recruitment policy (if 
there has been any policy in the methods followed) and how far it is 
due to circumstances beyond the industry, are difficult questions to 
answer. But one of the first essentials to the proper co-operation 
between industry and education—that is for the utilisation by in- 
dustry of the educational facilities which exist now or which would 
quickly be provided if the case for them were established—is that each 
industry should at once make a complete review of its methods of 
recruitment and conditions of service. It should consider what types 
and grades of worker are required, and the number of its normal 
annual recruits. It could then, in conjunction with local education 
authorities and the Board of Education, ensure that educational pro- 
vision would be made for every type and grade of worker. Broadly 
speaking it cannot be said that industry has co-operated fully with 
education. Some firms, of course, are honourable exceptions, but they 
are not many. Co-operation has been hampered not only by lack of 
information but by fear. Employers have “feared” that technical 
colleges were training all to be works managers. Trade unions have 
“feared” that the colleges were short-circuiting apprenticeship and 
providing cheap labour for employers. Employers’ organisations and 
trade unions should get together on these matters. Education authorites 
have been and are trying to prevent shortage of skilled workers. They 
hope for industry’s co-operation. 


Mainly About Basins 


(Halliday bombinans in vacuo) 


EDWARD HALLIDAY 


Mr. Halliday is the well-known painter who has participated in several of 
the B.B.C. discussions on art in daily life. In this article he touches upon 
such matters as popular attitudes to art, the limitations of art galleries, 
and his experiences with small-town audiences during the Institute’s loan 
exhibitions of pictures. 


Doctor: You see, her eyes are open. 
WAITING GENTLEWOMAN: Ay, but their sense is shut. 
(Macbeth. Act V. Scene I.) 


OU have only to look at the people who have it to realise that 

leisure is not inevitably accompanied by the ability to make 
proper use of it. Look, for instance, at those who have inherited the 
means to buy leisure. Watch their painful uphill struggle to kill time, 
their ghastly fight against boredom, and the inevitable indulgence 
either in self or trivialities. Self becomes all-important, and trivial things 
assume the stature of events. The man with nothing at all to do soon 
finds that it takes him all day to do it. Those who inherit leisure so 
often lack the intelligence, the spirit, the will, which originally pro- 
duced the wealth that makes their leisure possible. Moreover, the 
things of beauty, the works of art that money has bought and which 
the accident of birth has let fall into their laps, are all too often mis- 
understood, unappreciated or disregarded altogether. Generations of 
proximity to beautiful things do not alone produce good taste (though 
they may produce good form!), for the mind like a radio set must be 
tuned-in to receive the zsthetic waves emitted by works of art, and it 
is only the first-class radio set which can select and then produce the 
music without distortion. 

Everyone is born with a brain of a certain capacity—with a basin, 
as it were, of a certain size. Some of us have little basins, others big 
wide-brimmed affairs, but whatever the size of our basin, it is our duty 
to fill it and to keep it brimming: our duty to ourselves, but also to 
posterity for, though I may be born with a small one, it is possible by 
keeping it throughout my life filled to capacity, to transmit to my 
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children the tendency to larger basins. Misuse it, abuse it, let it be half 
empty or worse (cracked?) and the result will be a tendency in the next 
generation to smaller and weaker basins. If you accept this theory 
(there are some biologists who claim it as more than a theory) it is 
easy to understand the lack of appreciation and receptivity in certain 
directions among people endowed with excellent brains: men of 
science, for instance, whose work in their own field shows their capa- 
bility and sensitivity to the subtlest reactions, and who, when they 
come to the arts, care very little and, like the Young Lady of Sheen, 
cannot tell ‘God Save the Weasel’ from ‘Pop Goes the Queen’; great 
scholars whose ideas on sculpture are limited to the examples illus- 
trated in their archeological text-books; medical men for whom Luke 
Fildes’ “The Doctor’ is the supreme work of art. These basins are 
already full. They will hold no more. And for people fully occupied 
with their business or profession the tendency is to regard the arts as 
entertainment, something calling for little thought, a study for their 
leisure moments which makes no demand on an already taxed brain. 

If, however, in the struggle for existence the brain is not used to 
capacity—and in this Machine-Minded age we are all becoming mere 
Machine-Minders and nothing more—then leisure must be fully occu- 
pied in feeding the famished brain, filling the empty basin. 

The little basins are soon and easily filled. The Tired Business Man, 
summing up contemporary art as “That fellow Epstein!’ is content to 
be amused at the theatre, and for him a book provides escape from what 
he imagines to be the hard facts of life. His suburban lady, priding 
herself on her good taste, obeys the dictates of the shopkeepers for 
her furnishings and the advice of the girl at Smith’s for her books. For 
her the Literary Column of an illustrated paper is headed ‘For Love- 
tale Fans,’ and if she is interested at all in painting there is the annual 
visit to the Royal Academy where, for the modest sum of one-and- 
sixpence, she can have the satisfaction of feeling that she is doing the 
Right Thing by Art. I remember meeting a woman who talked nothing 
but Bridge and spent all and every afternoon playing at a club. I 
listened as politely as I could, and it was some time before she sensed 
my lack of interest, but when at length she did she exclaimed, ‘You 
play, of course?” On my replying ‘No’ her eyes grew round with 
astonishment. ‘Then what do you do with your time?’ she asked. 
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Well, thank goodness, the majority of us needn’t worry to this 
extent how to apportion our time. The problem for most people is 
how to get through in waking hours all the things there are to do. 
Our Tired Business Men can fend for themselves. They have the means 
and the leisure (if not the basins) to make of their lives what they will, 
and there are plenty of them who have the keenest interest in pleasures 
of the spirit, for it must be remembered that an interest in the arts, 
like the practice of them, is the monopoly of no particular class, but 
forms a cross-section of society. Size of basin is never governed by 
size of purse. 

What, however, of the Ordinary Maa—the Worker? There are 
among the so-called Working-Classes the same large basins and the 
same small ones—the same capability and the same ineptitude. But, 
and here lies the essential difference between, on the one hand, those 
who are born with leisure and those who achieve leisure, and on the 
other, those who have leisure thrust upon them—thrust upon them 
either through the growing efficiency of methods of production or 
by lack of means of distribution—for whereas the big basins of the 
moneyed classes can, if their possessors will it, be kept brimming, those 
of the Workers very often are but half full if not empty through lack 
of opportunity. 

Let us examine, therefore, some of the opportunities that exist to-day 
for those among the working-classes who have the desire and the 
ability to use at least a portion of their leisure in approaching art; those 
who are thirsty for knowledge to widen their outlook and quicken 
their latent powers of appreciation. “Their eyes are open,’ but, as yet, 
‘their sense is shut.’ 

First of all there are the Public Galleries. The great provincial 
towns all possess large collections among which can be found a handful 
of really good pictures. For the most part, however, they consist of 
dull canvasses, the flotsam and jetsam of middle-class Victorianism, 
still under the control of political committees whose mentality is 
identical with that of their fathers and grandfathers who considered 
art a luxury to be indulged in as an outward expression of the wealth 
and power of the city. If, as sometimes happens, the curator in charge 
wishes to buy or to borrow the best contemporary work for exhibition 
in the gallery, he is faced with powerful opposition and must have an 
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answer ready for the committee-man who thinks all art is unimportant, 
all artists the least respectable drones in the social hive, and anyone who 
disagrees with his own particular likes and dislikes a fool. No art 
question ever won or lost a single vote at a municipal election. 

Then there is the Town’s annual exhibition of Modern Art, wherein 
is shown the “Pictures of the Year” from the Royal Academy, padded 
in with the work of local artists. This provides the enquiring provincial 
mind with nothing more nor less than a chance to see the “Pictures of 
the Year” from the Royal Academy padded in with the work of local 
artists. 

Loan exhibitions indicative of the more important trends in con- 
temporary art travel the country to find asylum only in those galleries 
whose curators and/or committees think them inoffensive. When these 
people, for whatever reason, deprive their fellow-citizens of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing all available examples of the arts, they are setting 
themselves up as censors, as dictators, of taste—an attitude which, 
in my view, is indefensible. May not the real reason why art galleries 
in the Provinces are used so little by the people be that the pictures 
they show are bad? When good things are shown—and properly 
advertised—there is, as a rule, a good response. 

But by no means always. Art has for so long been divorced from the 
common people, to become the plaything of the moneyed classes, that 
to the man in the street art is a luxury. Moreover it is a luxury for which 
he has very little desire, as it seems to him to have no contact with his 
everyday life and occupations. Nor does it afford the same delightful 
escape from worry provided by the cinema. Art to him means painting 
and sculpture, and that decoration on furniture, buildings and Christ- 
mas-cards which serves only to make them more expensive. At the 
most his actual patronage of the painters’ craft extends no further than 
a pair of reproductions for the spare bedroom, photogravure Landseers 
and numerous other odds and ends of graphic platitude in the dining- 
room. Of sculpture his is a small collection—a miniature Venus de 
Milo and a couple of extremely rampant horses on the chimney-piece. 
His art collection is very rarely enriched by new acquisitions— 
perhaps an occasional calendar given him at Christmas-time. Nor 
does he ever remove a picture of which he has grown tired. To him 
the house is incompletely furnished without pictures (‘ A room without 
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pictures is like a house without windows’); he takes them for granted, 
just as he takes tables, chairs and carpets for granted. He never looks at 
them. If he does visit his local gallery (to meet his girl or to shelter 
from the rain) he fails to see any connection between himself and those 
large expensive canvasses. Artists, he has been led to believe, aren’t 
blokes like himself who go about in ’buses and tramcars, but queer 
long-haired fellows who live in studios and Latin Quarters (whatever 
that may mean). Chaps who can’t possibly have anything to say to 
him. He echoes the sentiments of the country-man in the Punch 
drawing who, turning to his companion as they gazed at an artist 
painting in a field, said, ‘It be a queer occupation for a man, Garge!’ 
To which the friend replied, ‘Ay, but most of ’em is cripples, you may 
depend!’ 

After visiting an exhibition, the ordinary man very often comes 
away feeling good, either because he feels he has done something 
praiseworthy, like going to Church, or because, in spite of the gulf 
between the works of art and his lack of understanding, something has 
‘got across’; but nothing like so good as after a visit to the Movies. 
For him Constance Cummings means a great deal more than Hugo 
van der Goes. He knows all about Garbo, and he means THE Garbo and 
not that pupil of Fillippino Lippi. He knows what he means when he 
talks of ‘Pictures’, but he always prefers to give them added importance 
by referring to them as ‘THE Pictures.’ And in a country where the 
word art is, by Act of Parliament, held to mean artificial, who can 
blame him? 

The aim of the public galleries has been to present to the people the 
finest examples of the art of the past and the present—and each does 
so according to its lights. Art is no longer the prerogative of the 
moneyed classes. They alone may be able to buy original paintings 
and sculpture for themselves, but no private collection in the -world 
can compare with John Citizen’s own galleries in Trafalgar Square and 
at Millbank. If he doesn’t esteem to the full the value of his possessions 
it is because the divorce of art from the people has been made absolute 
by the universal misuse of the word art, and his consequent inability 
to discriminate between good and bad. ‘You needs must love the high- 
est when you see it’—perhaps; but ‘He that toucheth pitch shall be 
defiled therewith.’ A loan exhibition of masterpieces at the Art Gallery 
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is not as attractive as The Colossal Smash-Hit Now In Its Second 
Monster Week at the Flickerdrome, because the latter is presented to 
the public as A Soul-Searing Drama That You Cannot Afford To 
Miss, whereas if the Man in the Street has heard of the Gulbenkian 
show he feels he can miss it with comfort, and he does so; and the gulf 
between art and the public grows ever wider. 

William Morris, whose words apply to-day just as much as they 
ever did, wrote: “The absence of popular art in modern times is more 
disquieting and grievous to me for this reason than for any other, that 
it betokens that fatal division of men into cultivated and degraded 
classes which competitive life has bred, and fosters; Popular Art has 
no chance of a healthy life, or indeed, of a life at all, till we are on the 
way to fill up this terrible gap between riches and poverty. Doubtless 
many things will go towards filling it up, and if art must be one of those 
things, let it go. What business have we with Art at all, uniess we can 
share it? I am not afraid but that Art will rise from the dead, whatever 
else lies there.’ 

The gap between riches and poverty is filling up to-day, and Art 
has certainly been one of the things to suffer. It is now our duty to see 
that its resurrection is attended by more universal recognition and more 
general appreciation. But are we going about it in the right way? 
Would not some of the great care and money expended on public art 
galleries be better used at the present time to encourage the more 
sensible production of the common everyday things with which 
the ordinary man comes in contact—his furniture, his dishes and his 
pots and pans, the things he sees and handles every day? Becoming 
accustomed to sense and beauty in small and necessary things, he will 
acquire a standard of taste. Order and design in the cheap articles 
he uses will lead him to order and design in his own house, and he will 
end by demanding the flowers of civilised life which blossom nowhere 
more luxuriantly than in the realms of painting and sculpture. No 
longer will Art be a luxury. He will find it a necessity. 

Discussing the broadcasting of poetry in a recent number of The 
Listener, Mrs. Grace Wyndham Goldie wrote: ‘Surely the way to 
popularise poetry is to let us become accustomed to hearing and 
enjoying simple, easy poetry, poetry which we accept because it is 
part of our entertainment, which we do not think of as poetry but 
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merely as a good way of telling a story. Surely, in other words, we 
want not doses of Milton with some musical jam, but poetry used as a 
valuable and necessary part of our feature programmes. Then when we 
get eventually to Milton we shall be experienced enough to take him 
neat.’ 

The machine, against which William Morris fought because it was 
to him the destroyer of Art, may yet be Art’s salvation. The machine 
does as it is told. If it is set to do bad things it does so, and on such a 
scale that mass-production becomes a curse. But it will make just as 
easily a well-designed article, most likely on a larger scale still—because 
the article is only well designed if the fact has been borne in mind that 
that machine was to make it. It cannot compete with the hand-made 
object for refinement of craftsmanship, but where the hand may make 
its thousands, the machine makes its tens of thousands and, provided 
it be controlled to produce things of good design, if may thus become 
a great force in the dissemination of beauty. Art is not merely a matter 
of an artist ‘spilling his bright, incalculable soul on eighteen-foot 
canvas.’ It permeates the whole of life. The artist must not stand aloof 
from the ordinary man, thinking that catering for his needs is the vulgar 
vocation of the tradesman. If he can help to make ordinary things 
beautiful he will pave the way for the acceptance of more subtle art. 
How can the artigg scorn a man for not appreciating the best in art 
when he allows manufacturers to produce goods which all the time 
are stunting a possible instinct for beauty? Cups and saucers aren’t 
luxury. Knives and forks aren’t luxury. Tables and chairs, curtains and 
carpets aren’t luxury. But they may be works of art all the same, and 
art moreover which closely concerns the ordinary man, his bodily 
needs and comforts, art, in other words, that he can’t afford to miss. 

The exhibitions which the British Institute of Adult Education has 
taken into the country have performed the excellent function of giving 
to outlying districts opportunities of studying at first hand some of the 
best contemporary paintings—much better pictures than the majority 
of townsmen ever have a chance of seeing. As, however, a good deal of 
modern painting is a reaction against the sort of things which fill the 
provincial galleries, and is therefore at least refreshing after those end- 
less walls of nineteenth century anecdotage, the countryman sees 
some of them merely as queer. Many of the people who flocked to see 
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the pictures declared that they liked one or two of them because they 
reminded them of something else—the most common and at the same 
time the most dangerous approach to art. But any approach is better 
than none, and does it matter very much if at the start these people 
liked the right pictures for the wrong reasons? (For my part, however, 
i should like to see carefully chosen examples of really bad art incor- 
porated in the exhibitions. I think the questionnaires might then tell a 
very different story.) 

However, the real difficulty is still the bridging of the gulf between 
the ordinary man and objects so apparently far removed from his life 
as pictures; how to persuade the shepherd, the thatcher and the motor 
mechanic, fresh from their various jobs, that Art can mean a great deal 
to them, will open their eyes not only to the beauties other men have 
experienced but also to the beauty to be found in their everyday sur- 
roundings. The lecturers who have gone down to speak at the exhibi- 
tions have found ardent eager audiences thirsting for information 
particularly about the more difficult pictures (and found, too, the 
inevitable ubiquitous man who always wants to know why Epstein 
distorts his figures so.) They have found, naturally, that all the basins 
before them were not of equal size. But, and here’s the rub, either the 
lecturer has been preaching to the converted or else attempting the, 
in my view impossible, task of explaining, as it were, the finer points 
in the technique of running, to people not yet able, though more than 
willing, to walk. (This is hardly fair to the people of Sawston in 
Cambridgeshire, who insisted on continuing a discussion with the 
lecturer and by so doing missed their last "bus home. They were both 
willing and able to walk!) 

To make contact as soon as possible with the members of the 
audience through their own pursuits and interests was my endeavour 
at Silver End, at Sawston and at Canterbury. From the preconceived 
idea that the art of painting could have nothing to do with their own 
work gradually they became interested in the possibility that they 
might be able to find in pictures beauty in terms of paint in the same 
way that they could already appreciate the beauty of certain of their 
own crafts, the motor-cars they saw about them and the rhythmic 
antics of Mickey Mouse at the local cinema. Reference to the connection 
between Walt Disney and the architect of Chartres Cathedral made 
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them sit up, and while I drew the parallel between their techniques of 
delegation (aided and abetted at Sawston by a young man from a nearby 
colour photographic works, about which I had been forewarned, a 
keen young man who knew all about colour processes and how many 
‘frames’ Disney uses per second and that sort of thing) I could see my 
audience heave a concerted sigh of relief. Art, after all, wasn’t so 
frightening! 

How much simpler it would be, however, if alongside the exhibitions 
of pictures there were shown examples of well-designed articles of 
everyday use—the sort of things, for instance, recently on view at the 
R.I.B.A. and now, I believe, touring the country. Even if one couldn’t 
communicate one’s pleasure in 2 Paul Nash landscape, all could under- 
stand the orderly, formal beauty of a decently designed tea-pot. And 
the pictures, seen together with tables and chairs and cups and saucers 
of contemporary design, would no longer seem remote. “The simple, 
easy poetry’ of the tea-pot for those not yet ready to ‘take their Milton 
neat.” 

In conclusion, may I be permitted another quotation from Morris? 
“What other blessings in life are there save these two: fearless rest and 
hopeful work? Troublous as life is, it is surely given to each one of us 
here some times and seasons when, surrounded by simple and beautiful 
things, we have felt really at rest; when the earth and all its plenteous 
growth, and the token of the varied life of men, and the very sky and 
waste of air above us, have seemed all to conspire together to make us 
calm and happy, not slothful but restful. Still oftener belike it has 
given us those other times, when at last, after many a struggle with 
incongruous hindrances, our chosen work has lain before us dis- 
entangled from all.encumbrances and unrealities, and we have felt 
nothing could withold us, not even ourselves, from doing the work we 
were born to do, and that we were men and worthy of life. Such rest 
and such work I earnestly wish for myself and for you and for all men: 
to have space and freedom to gain such rest and such work is the end of 
politics; to learn how best to gain it is the end of education; to learn 
its inmost meaning is the end of religion.’ 


That people come flocking to the Institute’s exhibitions shows that 
they have leisure, and that they wish to use at least some of it in 
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indulging or acquiring a taste for pictures. Some, as I have said, have 
large basins which they are eager to fill with beauty and knowledge, 
and they take every opportunity of doing so. Others are not so fortu- 
nate, and in their minds the scheme is something quite amusing while it 
lasts, but fortunately leaving no traces by the time they have got home 
to wash up and bath the kids. But the large basins can be filled, and 
these exhibitions will fill them. 


Five Hundred Adult Students Give 
Evidence 


H. E. R. HIGHTON 


In this article Mr. Highton (Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University of 
Durham) reviews the book 


LEARN AND Live: The Consumer’s View of Adult Education by W. E. 
Williams and A. E. Heath (Methuen) 5s. 
In these days, at nearly every meeting of the providers of goods and ser- 
vices held to discuss the problems of salesmanship, great emphasis is laid 
upon the need for considering the psychology of the consumer. At the same 
time the complaint is everywhere made that the consumer is having less and 
less to do with the character of the supply, and that the large-scale producers 
and distributors are more and more using all the means at their command to 
induce or to compel the consumer to want or to have what they find it most 
convenient or profitable to supply. Education does not escape. It is notori- 
ously difficult to organize the consumer; but the adult education movement 
may justly claim to have succeeded more than most. The movement claims, 
in fact, to be a consumers’ movement: its characteristic and dominant 
expression in the Workers’ Educational Association is a body of consumers 
which uses the agencies of supply to give its members and students what they 
demand. But even here there are dangers in the closer articulation of the 
organs of supply and in the “professionalization” of the teaching side. 
That the movement recognizes the danger is a healthy sign. Here is a 
book that for the first time supplies the consumer’s view of adult education 
as it is and, to some extent, as it ought to be. It is the first part of 
a report on the Institute’s enquiry into “the experiences, difficulties 
and activities of adult students.” A foretaste of the book and some 
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The Students State Their Case 


LEARN 
AND LIVE 


The Consumer’s View of 
Adult Education 


by 
W. E. WILLIAMS 


Secretary, The British Institute of 
Adult Education 


and 


A. E. HEATH 
Professor of Philosophy, University College, Swansea 


‘‘All teachers and intending teachers, all educational 
administrators and all who aim at that career 
should be forced, or force themselves, to read this 
book. Education is apt to suffer by being set aside 
in a sort of artificial vacuum into which the cares 
of life do not penetrate. Here it is in immediate 
contact with life, at both ends and all the time.” 
The Manchester Guardian. Cr. 8VO. s/- net.— 
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account of the way in which the materials on which it is based 
was got, was given in the article on The Consumer’s View of Adult 
Education in the June number of aDuLT EDucaTION. In the three appendices 
to the book a fuller account is given with some statistical summaries. The 
book of questions—a large document, though not large enough for some 
of the students who undertook the answers—was sent out to 442 ex-students 
of Ruskin College and, later, to 831 Tutorial Class students. 128 of the 
former and 410 of the latter were returned. Every area in Great Britain is 
substantially represented in the collected evidence—(it may be pointed out 
here that in Appendix II, Table C, the figures given for the returns from 
Cumberland area ought to be shown as from the North-East, the majority 
being from Northumberland and Durham). This, with the fully detailed 
list of the students’ occupations, justifies the claim of the authors that a 
representative sample of types and conditions of adult education has been 
secured. The impression given by the book is that the enquiry has been well 
done, and has given interesting and valuable results. It ought to be read by 
everyone concerned with adult education as a social activity. It is beyond 
question a valuable social document. Particularly, it is of the first import- 
ance to active members and executive officers and organizers, paid and 
unpaid, of the W.E.A. and similar bodies. And not least to tutors. 

The book is made up mainly of representative and very varied quotations 
from the answers given by the students, classified into sections dealing with 
what moved and moves them to active association with the movement, the 
difficulties met with, the happiness or unhappiness resulting, their opinions of 
and relations with their tutors, creative work done by them, repercussions 
on domestic life and social circles, the desire to ensure their children a better 
education, and their views on what the movement ought to be in the future. 
The interest of the reader in the varied statements never flags. The great 
majority of the quoted answers impress as being the considered opinions of 
the writers, and the authors of the book state that this is characteristic of the 
answers as a whole. The value of these opinions varies, as was to be expected, 
with the nature of the questions. Those dealing with more or less concrete 
experience are more satisfactorily answered than those concerned with an 
analysis of feelings or ideas. 

While in the epilogue to the book the authors apologize for “having 
pushed a finger into the pie now and then,” one reader at least would have 
been better satisfied if they had given a brief summary of their impressions 
from the reading of the whole evidence available, such as is done at the end 
of the first chapter on ‘For Livelihood or Living ?” The method of letting the 
students speak for themselves is an excellent one and makes the value of the 
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book very great. To have added a detailed quantitive analysis of the 538 
answers would obviously have involved a great deal of work and a much 
larger book. 

The chapter on ‘For Livelihood or Living?’ is perhaps the most satis- 
factory part of the book. Here the authors, while not stinting the quotations, 
have at various points and at the end made brief but illuminating comments 
on the evidence, quoted and unquoted. On a first reading the present reviewer 
was impressed most by the way in which a large majority declared their 
motives (or purposes) to be self-culture and social service, in that order— 
surely on evidence of sincerity—and by the discussion on the relation 
between adult education and the way in which the students concerned 
earned their livelihood. To the majority adult education has been an escape 
from the materialism and drudgery of working life. This view is rationalized 
into such a phrase as ““The world lacks men and women with developed 
faculties much more than it lacks competent workers.” Some, however, feel 
that there is something wrong with adult education as a mere escape, and 
one answer says “Its chief defect is its failure to create ‘value’ in one’s 
ordinary occupation.” But there is no doubt about the general view in 
favour of non-vocational education, though there is some complaint of the 
lack of some definite aim. 

One is tempted to discuss every one of the eight chapters in similar 
fashion, but some comment on the fourth, entitled ‘Guide, Philosopher and 
Friend,’ giving the views of the students about their tutors, must suffice. 
On the whole the tutors come well out of the enquiry. The adverse criticism 
is small in amount, though it lacks nothing in plain speaking. On the ques- 
tion, much discussed elsewhere, of impartiality, opinion here is strongly on 

*the side of the value of putting both sides of the question fairly. A few are 
against this. Two quotations, one on each side, put the case. “Every subject 
was discussed frankly and with a desire to see all sides of the question. 
(This) enabled and encouraged one to study the questions impartially, and, 
although not leading one to any definite conclusion, stimulated an interest 
in further investigation and reflection.” “He is an able man who often says 
things to provoke dissent. My ideal would be a man who speaks with con- 
viction. There are times when a casual opposing remark will make the 
tutor say ‘Yes, that may be so,’ in such a way that one would think there 
is as much to be said for the opposing view as the one has had put forward.” 
On page 126 one student raises the question of the element of feudal patron- 
age on the part of the Universities which ought by now, he suggests, to have 
been replaced by the production of “‘working-class students conscious of 
their own needs and prepared and independent enough to work out their 
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own destinies.” As the authors say, this is “one of the most extensive and 
engrossing sections of the whole enquiry.” 

The rest of the book will have to be left to those who read it. While the 
greater part of it deals with old issues in an intensely interesting and very 
illuminating way, here and there the evidence brings surprising results. 
The authors state that the enquiry has produced a mass of material not 
dealt with in the present book. It is strongly implied that there will be at 
least one more volume. It is much to be hoped that the complete report 
on the enquiry will be published, and at an early date. 


Gramophone Notes 


J. R. WILLIAMS 


Orchestral Music and Concertos 

OR English listeners, at any rate, the most important orchestral event of 

the last three months has been the recording of Vaughan Williams’s 
“London Symphony,” which has been placed, complete, on five discs by the 
courageous Decca company. “The Wasps” overture has since been added as 
a pendant, with the “Fantasia on Greensleeves” to fill up a fourth side. (In all 
the playing Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra are responsible.) 
The symphony represents Vaughan Williams’s first maturity, and it contains 
some of the most lovable music he has written. For it is affection that his 
music awakens, rather than anything like awed admiration. One is always 
aware of his human fallibility. No one would dream of calling him a con- 
summate musician as, say, Mozart and Bach were consummate musicians. 
The non-musical part of his mind, too, is naive to a startling degree—what 
could be more naive, for example, than the introduction of the Westminster 
Chimes into this symphony, unless it were the use of a lively horn-pipish 
tune in the “Sea Symphony” to illustrate the words ““Away, O Soul! Sail 
forth”? But the shortcomings of great-spirited works like this seem of no 
more account than surface defects on a powerful or expressive face. Some- 
thing admirable was caught here—a love of England which, however 
falsely it has been supported by argument about the nature of folk-song, 
cannot be talked, laughed or sneered out of countenance. Already the 
symphony is historical (the modish critic might say it “‘dated”). It was a 
different Vaughan Williams who came back to music after the war; 
and to our grandchildren it may be that the London Symphony—or 
even more such music as the ““Wasps” overture, with its lusty tunefulness— 
will be amongst the chief evidence that for a few brief years, before the 
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European debacle began, it was possible to lift up one’s heart in song in the 
old way. For these recordings—the playing is suitably hearty and English in 
both its virtues and its deficencies—we should be grateful to the Decca 
Company. 

Turning, with a violent wrench, to the German classics, we find a number 
of recordings of which there is little to say because they are so excellent. Of 
the following, for example, one need hardly say more than that they are 
standard works whose respective merits are almost unchallengeable, and that 
the recorded performances have all the sober virtues one would wish for 
such works: Haydn: Symphony No 99 in E flat (Beecham and London 
Philharmonic Orchestra: Columbia, LX505~7); Beethoven: Violin Concerto 
(Hubermann and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under George Szell: 
H.M.V., LX509-13); Beethoven: Overture, Leonora No. 3 (Vienna Phil- 
harmonic under Bruno Walter, H.M.V., DB2885-6); Weber: “Oberon” 
Overture (Grand Orchestre Philharmonique, Paris, under Selmar Mey- 
rowitz: Columbia, DX734). The Haydn symphony is No. 10 of the set he 
wrote for the Salomon Concerts on his second visit to London, and it is a 
fine specimen of his maturest work, in which solidity of craftsmanship and 
frequent audacity in the way of “original” effects are happily combined. This 
is one of the works which remind us that though Beethoven had his first 
lessons in magic from Mozart, it was Haydn who gave him his robust 
musical constitution and his rough courage. The Beecham performance is 
free from all tricks. It is spirited, though never unnaturally so, and the 
characteristic Haydn staccatos give the L.P.O. countless opportunities for 
that smart playing for which they are matchless in England. 

The Leonora No. 3 comes off magnificently. The only flaw is that at the 
point, early in the overture, where the orchestra wheels suddenly out of four 
sharps into one flat, the recording virtually obliterates the flute which, an 
octave above the violins, can give such an extraordinary spaciousness to the 
unexpected progression. For the rest, the machine is kind, and one cannot 
admire too much the finished musicianship of Bruno Walter. The “Oberon” 
overture is equally happily matched in the brilliant Parisian orchestra who 
are its interpreters—indeed, though Weber was Teutonic enough, one is 
tempted to say that only the countrymen of Berlioz can do justice to the 
orchestral brilliance of this forerunner of his, who in technical control of 
the orchestra surpasses Beethoven as unmistakably as Beethoven surpasses 
him in grandeur of conception. 

The Beethoven Violin Concerto makes one pause a little nowadays. One 
is not very tolerant of “heavenly lengths” on the gramophone, and even in 
the concert-hall one wonders whether, in using such slender material as 
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violin-music must of necessity be, Beethoven was wise to build on such a 
scale as he used in the first movement. The beauty of the principal material, 
however, will be sufficient justification for most people; and it is all carefully 
preserved in the performance of that ripe artist Hubermann. The same player 
has also made a very fine and perfect recording of a lesser work—Mozart’s 
Concerto in G (Kéchel 216), issued by Columbia (LX 494-6). 


Chamber Music 
Here we are on more debatable ground. First of all there is Alban Berg’s 
Lyric Suite for string quartet, recorded very effectively by the Galimir 
Quartet of Vienna (Decca, CA8244~7). It is not by any means the most 
severe of atonal music—indeed, much of it comes near to producing definite 
effects upon the mind, and the light calibre of the whole makes it at least what 
our young people call “amusing.” But the predominant impression is the 
usual atonal one of a brilliant intelligence groping after the unattainable. 
After the Romantic movement with its searching-out of more and more 
poignant discords, such phenomena as the later Scriabin and the atonalists 
were, of course, bound to come. We may now, however, console ourselves 
with the thought that they are equally certain to go. Meanwhile, it is necessary 
for well-informed people to “know about” them, and the present recording 
provides a by no means unpleasant opportunity of extending one’s know- 
ledge. And if one needs a reminder of the necessity for caution in judging 
contemporary work, there is Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor, Op. 95 
(Columbia, LXs502-—4) which, with its frequent withdrawal from the day- 
light-moods of common men, and its unusualness of form and harmony, 
must have been responsible for considerable bewilderment in its day. 
It is not one of the better-known quartets. It stands on the threshold of 
Beethoven’s last period, and so, like many transitional works, is often faintly 
damned with the word “interesting.” But it is well worthy of its place in the 
canon, and anyone who has already laid in the most important of its fellows 
may unhesitatingly buy this, as the Roth Quartet’s recording is excellent. 
Two trios command attention—both for that sketchy combination: 
violin, ’cello and piano. They are: Schubert in E flat, Op. 100 (Busch- 
Serkin Trio: H.M.V., DB2676-80); Brahms in C major, Op. 87 (Jelly 
d’Aranyi, Cassado and Myra Hess: Columbia, LX 497-500). It is difficult to 
speak justly of the Schubert recording. The work itself is, like so much of 
Schubert, far too long. Yet for the pure romantic enchantment its principal 
themes are surpassed in very few of even Schubert’s works. And what 
marvellously delicate interpretation it receives at the hands of the Busch- 
Serkin Trio! The pianissimos are exquisite—never to be confused with 
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pianos—and in the soft string-chording the ’cello appears as delicate as the 
violin. Altogether this performance triumphantly surmounts all the difficul- 
ties of balancing this rather ungainly combination of instruments. This can 
hardly be said of the Brahms recording, but this is Brahms’s fault. The trio 
is like so much of his chamber music—alternately inspiring and disappoint- 
ing; by turns heroically vigorous and romantically fiaccid; now burly, now 
merely fleshy. It is for devout Brahmsians. 


Pianoforte Music and Songs 

In this department there is a major event—Petri’s playing of Beethoven’s 
last sonata, the unforgettable Opus 111 (Columbia, LX 491-3). No one who 
knows this beautiful little sonata, in which the force of the “heroic” Beetho- 
ven and the mystic moor of the dreamer meet, needs to be encouraged to 
make acquaintance with these three discs. Petri’s playing is very firm, and 
very sober ; and this is reassuring when he has lately spent his gifts and 
training so often on flimsy material. 

Chopin is well represented this time, as Arthur Rubinstein has completed 
the Polonaises in two batches of four records each (H.M.V., DA2493- 
2500). All that is most robust in Chopin appears in the best of these, made 
vital as they are by the rhythms of the Polish dance; and the Polonaise- 
Fantaisie is one of his most interesting and original pieces of musical 
architecture—though heart-breakingly difficult to pull together into a 
whole. Rubinstein is exactly the man for the more virile side of Chopin. 

Few songs have come my way, but Elizabeth Schumann in four beautiful 
little Brahms songs is as exquisite as ever (H.M.V., DA1417—10 inch). 
The songs are: Lullaby, The Vain Suit, The Nightingale, The Huntsman; 
and the third at least is amongst Brahms’s best. 


Reviews 


THE LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE by B. M. Headicar (Allen & Unwin) 5s. 

MR. HEADICAR was librarian of the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science, 1900-35, and is now a lecturer in library administration (general) 
in the School of Librarianship, University College (University of London). 
He has had some fifty years’ experience of library service, a period sufficient 
to give something of an adequate perspective, proportion and background 
for an attempt at “The Shape of Things to Come” in the world of library 
affairs. This work is the first of a new series of “Practical Library Handbooks” 
intended to supplement the larger manuals issued by the publishers and the 
Library Association under the title of the Library Association Series. In this 
series it is intended to deal with some of those aspects of library work which, 
although not unimportant, are of themselves insufficient to require a full- 
sized manual, and other phases which in a comprehensive textbook of 
manageable dimensions can be dealt with only in a general way. The present 
work is complementary and supplementary to the author’s “Manual of 
Library Organisation” in the older series, and treats of various matters 
which required more detailed consideration than could be given in that 
volume. 

The title is somewhat of a misnomer, for this isno comprehensive attempt 
at a complete picture of any particular type of library or of the mosaic of the 
national library service of the near or far future, but a survey, sometimes 
sharply critical and always exuberantly enthusiastic, of the present position 
in eight aspects of the problem, with indications as to the more probable 
trends of development and suggestions intended to assist a more rapid pro- 
gress along lines which the author considers essential and immediately 
necessary. The general practical value of the work lies primarily in the col- 
lection and criticism of the various assessments of progress and attempts at 
lines of development of the service in this country which have appeared 
within recent times, and it forms a useful supplement to the proceedings of 
the Library Association Conference of 1935, when an attempt was made to 
promulgate a series of “Service Standards.” 

The public library service has received great financial and other 
assistance from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust over a considerable 
number of years, and the policy of the Trustees, in assisting valuable 
cultural movements to a position where public appreciation and support 
will enable them to develop their contribution to society from their 
own strength and initiative, is well known. Recently there have been growing 
signs of an impatient fear amongst those Trustees concerned with library 
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service that the present system of local government control is handicapping 
the service in its rate of development and that sooner or later some form of 
national control with inspection and grants in aid will be necessary to enforce 
a speedier general advance in utility and efficiency, particularly in the smaller 
and more backward units. As a result of a debate at the June Conference, the 
question was referred to the Council of the Library Association for con- 
sideration and report, and Mr. Headicar has done a service to the profession 
by the contribution he makes to the problem in his opening chapter on 
“Legislation and Control.” His conclusions are interesting and highly de- 
batable, and a negative and speculative compromise hardly likely to satisfy 
either side, for there are many librarians and authorities not convinced as to 
the immediacy, urgency or necessity of a change. 

The “Case of London” with its many local authorities and standards of 
provision and service is one with which no informed individual can be 
satisfied. That something should be done about it everyone will agree, and 
few librarians will dispute the proposals put forward by the author. He 
would have a single authority for a London comprising six regional areas; 
a great commercial library supported from the central funds; adequate refer- 
ence libraries in each area; adequate bright, comprehensive and inviting 
buildings, etc. In this chapter the proposals, the ordinarily accepted, in 
the main, scheme in operation in all the large cities, appear strangely 
futuristic when applied to London. 

Other chapters deal with the commercial library of the future ; some 
problems to be met by university libraries; library staffs and salaries; the 
Library Association; the library and its clients; amenities and attractions 
for readers; and library buildings of the future. Consideration of each of 
these subjects is basic to the attempt, but their selection for a work with such 


a title indicates its somewhat narrow professional limits. No survey of the - 


future of a social service can be considered nearly adequate without some 
attention being given to the probable social order and conditions in which 
such service will operate; the absence of any special treatment of the relation- 
ship of the library to the body social, particularly to the many developments 
of adult education, can but limit the work in its appeal to a wider public than 
the purely professional librarian. To the latter it will be of very considerable 
help, though many of the author’s suggestions will meet with criticism. 
This he expects and his style is contributory to the invitation. Unlike many 
who assume the role of prophet, Mr. Headicar keeps generally in touch with 
present reality and, if now and then his imagination shows a tendency to run 
away with him, he does not forget that a clear realization of the next step 
forward is the most important. EDWARD SYDNEY 
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HISTORY IN THE OPEN AIR by H. J. Randall (Allen & Unwin) 4s. 6d. 

THE remark is sometimes made that an historian seems to get more pleasure 
out of a day’s tramping or cycling or motoring than the layman. I 
suppose the reason is, that, as adult students who have attended courses 
in medieval archeology sometimes say to one, it is a question of knowing 
what to look for. 

Certainly, for anyone who wishes to learn the secret of this fascination, 
Mr. Randall’s book can be cordially recommended. It is also a good book to 
put into the hands of the person who thinks History is a mere ‘book subject.’ 
The book consists of series of essays. In the first Mr. Randall shows how very 
much History can be learnt as one tramps the countryside. As he says, “One 
dooument the historian cannot ignore is the face of the country.” And he 
had best tramp it on his two feet. In the succeeding four essays the general 
theme is applied to particular problems, the old roads, the Roman-Saxon 
overlaps, English villages, and place-names. The book concludes with two 
essays—one “‘Splendide Mendax,” which tells the story of Charles Bertram 
and the “De Situ” of Richard of Cirencester, and the other of a more general 
nature on the change in historical scholarship from the age of Macauley and 
Froude to that of the Cambridge Medieval History. 

In my opinion it might have been better to omit these latter essays. The 
“De Situ” story has now been told so often as to be hardly worth the retelling, 
and the other essay, good in itself, is outside the main theme of the book. 

It need hardly be said that this is emphatically a book for the layman. 
The scholar will find nothing particularly novel in it, and Mr. Randall’s 
handling of his various themes is so cautious and well-balanced that he will 
not provoke outbursts of wrath from his fellow-historians even when he 
writes on such highly controversial topics as place-names or the survival of 
the villa system. 

One slight criticism may be permitted. The author, in my judgment, is 
inclined to draw his examples too exclusively from south of the Humber- 
Bristol Channel line, and thus omits one or two interesting points. For 
example, Lincolnshire illustrates, as no other county, the way Saxon settle- 
ments ignored Roman roads and clung to the valleys, as any motorist who 
has followed the road from Leicester through Lincoln to the Humber must 
have noticed. Another point Mr. Randall might have made had he been 
familiar with the Yorkshire Wolds, though the phenomenon occurs else- 
where, is the way in which the shape of the fields illustrates the date of 
enclosure. The small irregularly-shaped fields of early enclosure lie near the 
village, and the larger mathematically-laid-out fields which were planned by 
the eighteenth century surveyors in the great age of enclosures, lie on the 
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high wold. These, however, are but small blemishes in a book which 
should be read and re-read by every adult student of history. 
F. W. BROOKS 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND BEFORE 1800. Fourteen studies, 

edited by H. C. Darby (Cambridge University Press) 25s. 
“AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND BEFORE 1800” is a valuable con- 
tribution to English geography. This volume merits the attention of all 
geographers, not only on account of the originality of much of the work, 
but also by reason of the high standard of research maintained throughout. 
Leading historical geographers present a series of cross-sections of English 
geography from prehistoric times to the opening of the nineteenth century. 
A cursory reading of the book gives one a kaleidoscopic view of the gradual 
changes wrought by man on this land through settlement, conquest, in- 
vasion, civil war, tillage and trade. A more careful perusal shows how the 
influence of geographical controls in some cases alters with the stage of 
development of the country, and in other cases remains remarkably persistent 
throughout the ages. 

The early chapters indicate how these geographical controls affected the 
distribution of prehistoric settlements, the Roman occupation and the 
Anglo-Saxon and Danish colonizations. The story of the fusion of these 
elements is summarized in a later chapter which gives a clear picture of life 
during the period a.D. 1000-1250, depicting the English village, the open 
field system of agriculture and the varied occupations which had evolved by 
that time, and which were already forecasting the full tide of the Medieval 
Renaissance of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Succeeding contribu- 
tors survey the development of agriculture, industry, commerce and urban 
settlement during the fourteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, thus tracing the growth of specialization and diversification which 
eventually led up to the Industrial Revolution. Other chapters are more 
specialized in subject, treating, for example, of medieval foreign trade, the 
draining of the Fens and the growth of London A.D. 1660—1800. 

For their interpretation of the changing face of England and of the 
evolution of man’s activity, the authors have drawn widely on recent arche- 
ological and place-name research as well as on both published and unpub- 
lished literary evidence, thus producing an outstanding work of English 
geographical literature. The interest of this volume is not limited to geo- 
graphers, for it covers much of the ground dear to the hearts of historians 
and sociologists; indeed, its contents will make a wide appeal to ail educated 
people, for dry historical facts are here made vital through the medium of the 
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geographer’s point of view. For the student there are copious footnotes and 
comprehensive bibliographies, and he may well find that many of his ideas 
have to be corrected in the light of this, the latest evidence. The book should 
certainly be read more than once if one is to appreciate it to the full, and 
after the enjoyment of perusal many will wish to keep it as a standard work of 
reference for years to come. The reader is left impatiently awaiting the sequel 
which would continue the survey to the present time. Is it too much to hope 
this will be forthcoming in the near future? 

DORA K. SMEE 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM 1715 TO 1814 by W. F. Reddaway (Methuen) 
16s. net. 

MR. REDDAWAY’S book is, chronologically, the penultimate volume in the 
new Methuen History of Medieval and Modern Europe Series. His readers 
will find him an admirable guide through the labyrinth of eighteenth-century 
political history, and his narrative, besides being distinguished by a fresh- 
ness of treatment and soundness of judgment, shows an easy familiarity 
with the chief primary and secondary authorities. The value of the book 
is enhanced by frequent quotations from original sources; and there are 
useful maps, lists of books for further study, and a number of genealogical 
tables. No one is likely to complain that he has devoted much less space 
than is customary in surveys of this kind to the political, diplomatic and 
military history: this is narrated in quite as much detail as the reader for 
whom the book is primarily intended requires. Unlike Sir John Marriott, 
who in the succeeding volume confines himself for the most part to diplo- 
macy and politics, Mr. Reddaway devotes at least one quarter of his space 
to the social and economic history of the period, to the cultural progress 
of Europe, and to the development of ideas. Consequently the book should 
do much to correct the popular misconception of the aridness of much 
eighteenth-century history, and of the unprofitableness of its study. The 
events of the post-War years have imparted a new significance to the 
political ideas of the eighteenth-century reformers. In a world where demo- 
cratic government and liberty are almost universally threatened, the value 
of the services which these reformers rendered to the cause of progress and 
liberty in England and on the Continent, is much better appreciated, and 
Mr. Reddaway’s readers will be grateful to him for having devoted so much 
of his space to the social and cultural background of his political narrative. 

Mr. Reddaway shows how the American situation exerted a continuous 
influence on European politics after 1763, but when he says that for a 
decade before the War of Independence the colonies had been causing 
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British diplomatic isolation, he is perhaps under-estimating the importance 
of other factors in the situation. The loss of the Prussian Alliance was due 
as much to Frederick the Great’s distrust of British statesmen as to the 
possibility that Britain might be paralysed by a colonial revolt; and Great 
Britain might have gained the Russian Alliance had she accepted the 
demands for subsidies in time of peace and for military assistance in the 
event of another Russo-Turkish War. 

A. ASPINALL 

BOYS IN THE MAKING by 7. Pellatt (Methuen) ros. 6d. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES of schoolmasters are often dyll reading, but here is one 
that will entrance the reader. It is one of those books that cannot be closed 
until the last chapter has been finished and it must then be placed on the 
bookshelf amongst those favourites which are often re-read. 

The author, who is certainly a “card,” describes his childhood, his ten 
years at Lancing College, and his sojourn at Oxford, where he captained the 
Soccer XI and got a First in History. After a short spell as Professor of 
History at the Royal College, Lahore, he returned to England and for four 
years was a master at Marlborough, where he married the daughter of the 
Bursar of the School. Desiring to start a school of their own, the young 
couple went to Swanage and built up “Durnford,” which was to become a 
most select preparatory school, as for nearly forty years boys were sent 
from there to Eton. As the school averaged about eighty boys and for a 
great part of the time about seventy-five per cent of them went to that 
public school, “Durnford” can rightly be described as “select.” 

That Mr. Pellatt’s school was successful is obvious, and the reason for its 
success was largely due to the fact that he was the right man for training 
such boys. “I have spent my own life in coping with young boys, and the 
one cenviction that has impressed itself upon me above all others is, that 
sympathy, affection, forgiveness, patience and tolerance are the only really 
effective instruments to work with.” All through, the reader can see that 
here was a man undertaking a vocation for which he was specially gifted. 

The charm of the book lies in the author’s views on education, which are 
interpolated in almost every chapter. They may sound very dogmatic but 
after forty years of teaching a man ought to have decided opinions. Anyhow, 
Mr. Pellatt’s views are common-sense, as anyone who has handled young boys 
must agree. How true this one is :— “The idea that if children are in- 
terested they will work without conscious effort, and so get education 
‘naturally,’ is one of those specious and subtle half-truths that does infinitely 
more harm than any number of more blatant fallacies.” Or, again, this:— 
“The pure drudgery entailed in learning the rudiments of anything, whether 
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a child is at his games or lessons—this is a bed-rock fact that the school- 
master must grasp at the outset, because it underlies the whole problem of 
education—not one boy in fifty will undertake this drudgery voluntarily.” 
The whole volume is full of strong opinions backed by long experience. 

It is a joyous book to read and the author is at his best when he trounces 
men and things that he detests. He hates pure theorists and his chapters, 
“The Attacks upon Eton,” “Examinitis,” “Boys and Parents,” and “The 
Hated Profession” are full of wit and glorious sarcasm. 

Everyone interested in Adult Education should get hold of this volume. 
There is so much in it that will help to explain why the education of the 
grown-ups is such a difficult task. The pitch may have been queered in the 
earlier stages. VALENTINE A. BELL 


CHILD WELFARE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL by Michael Kaye (Oliver & Boyd) 6s. 
THE CHALLENGE OF CHILDHOOD by Joseph H. Wicksteed (Chapman & Hall) 
10s. 6d. 

THE first of these books deals with matters bearing directly and indirectly on 
child welfare. It offers interesting facts (largely statistical) and dull opinions. 
The opinions are of the kind which can be arrived at by patience without 
acuity, and are further enfeebled by a chilly optimism which sees good in 
all things. The author concludes, for example, that the housing “prospect 
seems hopeful” (page 64; contrast the findings of the architects’ and tech- 
nicians’ organization at their recent exhibition at the Housing Centre, 
Suffolk Street); and replies to the charge of militarism against boy-scouting: 
“May there not possibly be some peace utility in a playful, recapitulatory, 
but thereby cathartic militarism?” The more deep-rooted falsity of sentiment 
which underlies boy-scouting is unmentioned, presumably because un- 
perceived. Discussion of the Salvation Army, boys’ clubs, films, leisure 
generally, competitive economics, etc., is equally superficial; Mr. Kaye 
assumes a degree of agreement on “the good life” which certainly does not 
exist. 

The interest of the book, however, derives not from the opinions but 
from the facts collected in it. These, being taken from standard published 
sources, lay no claim to originality, but are none the less important or 
disturbing for that. Moreover, the book is an excellent guide to further 
reading, since the source of quotations is always indicated. 

It is sufficient here to indicate the nature of the material. Among books 
quoted at length are the following :—‘“Social Survey of Merseyside,” 
“New Survey of London Life and Labour,” “Studies in Sociology” (Morris 
Ginsberg), “The Young Delinquent” (Cyril Burt), “Public Ill-Health” 
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(C. E. McNally), Criminal Statistics, Ministry of Health report, and other 
official publications. The following are representative examples of statistics, 
etc.:— children under 15 will probably be outnumbered by “pensioners” 
(people over 65) in about 20 years’ time; 30 per cent of the children under 
5 in the L.C.C. area already visit the cinema at least weekly; 143 young 
offenders were sentenced to whipping within 12 months recently (1933); 
only 5—10 per cent of delinquent children placed under the supervision 
of a probation officer reappear before the courts during their period of 
probation; there were 800,000 more families than (structurally separate) 
dwellings in 1931; in the Merseyside region, half the families in the lower 
social classes have 4 or more children born, whereas only one quarter of the 
families reach this size in the social classes which can offer a better environ- 
ment (and heredity?); infantile mortality, though much higher in the poor 
wards of Birmingham than in the rich wards, after the first month of life, 
does not show any corresponding differentiation in the first month of life.— 
These facts (which apply, of course, to Great Britain) may serve to indicate 
the importance and range of the subjects raised in the book. 

The concluding chapter is entitled “The State.” It contains no facts. 

“The Challenge of Childhood,” a vastly inferior book, is of value (if at all) 
as a warning. Readers who enjoy challenges and similar postures may derive 
some pleasure from it; readers with sufficient acuity and patience to extract 
a meaning from its pages may even, for all I know, derive profit from doing 
so. Not having these qualities, I cannot say with any confidence more than 
that the book opens with a bad poem, closes with a bad poem, and has 
300 pages of bad prose in between. The author seems to be opposed to 
corporal punishment and to the deliberate inculcation of a sense of guilt; to 
believe that satisfactorily childish (rather than precocious) children grow into 
the most satisfactory adults; and to defend co-education. These characteris- 
tics, I understand, mark him off as a “progressive” educator. If this is so, 
progressive education may find him an embarrassing ally. It must be insisted 
that religious hysteria is not inevitably consequent upon a belief in “pro- 
gressive” education, and that books have been written defending non- 
“progressive” education in much the same tone. At a time when it is one of 
the greatest tasks of education to achieve and foster clear thinking and clear 
feeling, and to make clear the distinction between them, the author has done 
a grave disservice to education, both “progressive” and otherwise, in 
hallowing with poetic quotations and Biblical idiom, this strange brew of 
muddled feeling, muddled thinking, sentimentality, baulked creativeness, 
and watery metaphor. Intoxication is not the more edifying or pro- 
ductive for being achieved by literary means. RAYMOND O’MALLEY 
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EDUCATION AND MODERN NEEDS by J. H. Nicholson (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson) 4s. 6d. 

THE title of this book led me to expect the discussion to begin with the 
contemporary problem and keep to it, but there are historical chapters on 
the Church and State, how schools grew, and some discussion about “‘pro- 
vided” and “non-provided” schools, the relevance of which it is a little 
difficult to see. If our object is to know how we are to meet the challenge 
of Fascism, only the existing situation can be fruitfully discussed. That situa- 
tion is no doubt in some sense the resultant of former situations, but to 
suggest that a preliminary discussion of those former situations is necessary 
to an understanding of how to tackle the contemporary problem is a 
pedagogical illusion fostered by historians, which I am sure we shall yet 
break through. Our reverence for those portraits of historians which we 
call histories are probably among the values which, when we begin to revalue 
our experience and liberate our feelings from conventional loyalties, as 
Principal Nicholson urges we should do, will go into the social dustbin to 
be replaced by histories which are purely quantitative, that is, by statistics. 
What we now need above all is understanding, and the condition of under- 
standing is an uncompromising objectivity. The world is tortured by values, 
visions and interpretations which have their origin not in the facts of the 
objective world, but in the bowels of the valuers and interpreters. But I 
digress. 

Setting aside the historical parts, the argument of the book is that demo- 
cratic education fails to give us conviction and a sense of purpose, qualities 
which the author finds conspicuous in the dictatorships, though precisely 
what this purpose in the dictatorships is, is never made clear. Perhaps he 
means just what he says. Perhaps the dictatorships have only a sense of 
purpose, though as a psychologist he must know that a sense of purpose 
or of anything else can be conditioned as required. How long it can be 
maintained is another question. This lack, together with the lack of convic- 
tion, is, in part at any rate, due to the fact that while thought is free to 
roam where it will, feeling is harnessed to values, such as family, school 
and State (of a particular kind presumably), which may no longer have any 
utility for modern needs. (There is no mention here of the conditioned 
feeling for private property which is probably more powerful and all- 
pervading than all the others put together.) Thought and feeling are thus 
liable to pull against and frustrate each other. (This may be true when the 
thought is the thought of one group and the feeling the feeling of another 
group. It is doubtfully true when the thought and feeling are the thought 
and feeling of any one mentally healthy individual, except at those times 
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when he is shedding one set of eternal truths for another.) If, therefore, 
thought and feeling are to be integrated we must with ruthless objectivity 
re-examine the world and let new values appropriate to modern needs 
grow out of the re-examination. Excellent; but there follow the incom- 
patible assertions that in the State there must be certain agreed values, 
and that there must be no coercing of people to accept values they do not 
approve. As to freedom of thought, does Principal Nicholson really 
suppose that thought is free? It is almost as completely canalised as feeling. 
Scientific thought may be relatively free, but mass thinking, including the 
thinking of the scientist outside of his laboratory, certainly is not. Nor 
could complete freedom of thought and feeling, if it issued in action, be 
permitted even if it were possible. We cannot give free scope to the 
rationalized whimsy-whamsies of the indolent, the odd and the incompetent. 
One or two isolated points. Principal Nicholson asks, ‘Can schools 
remain neutral when they hear democracy criticized as fit only for races 
(sic) which have not the courage to choose leaders and to follow 
them?” What is here meant by “choose”? In what sense was (a) Mussolini, 
(4) Hitler, (c) Baldwin, (d) Roosevelt, chosen? And in what sense do we 
follow or fail to follow Baldwin? Does the author suggest that there should, 
for example, be no parliamentary opposition? Again, the tentative specula- 
tions of Sir A. Eddington regarding freedom and determinism appear to 
be unquestioningly accepted, it not having been noticed apparently that 
even if masses are governed by statistical laws, the overwhelming proba- 
bilities yielded by these are just as rigid as the strict causality of the “older” 
laws of physics, and for practical life make almost no difference at all. 
And did Dialectical Materialism ever rest on Behaviourism? I think not. 
This book as a whole seems to me to suffer a little from indefiniteness 
of aim, but many of the individual chapters are excellent and stimulating. 
JOHN MACLEOD 


CONSIDER HER PALACES by Rosamund Tweedy (The Over-Thirty Association, 
109 Great Russell Street, W.C.1). 6d. 
IN social reform as in other matters it is, often enough, the big battalions that 
count. Smaller groups may have problems as acute and sufferings as poig- 
nant, but they are usually inarticulate, or their feeble cries are drowned in 
the general clamour. It is significant that widowhood was the last amongst 
the general vicissitudes of life to be covered by social insurance, although the 
impossible task laid upon the widowed mother if left to fend for herself had 
been officially recognized nearly a hundred years earlier. Yet this group was 
composed of persons too poverty-stricken, too weak and too ignorant to 
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compel provision to be made for their needs. A similar group exists to-day 
in connection with the housing problem. When the housing shortage is 
discussed it is, naturally enough, the need of the family with children that is 
kept most in mind, and practically all public provision is directed towards 
meeting the deficiencies in this respect. But there are hundreds of thousands 
who are not members of the normal family unit whose difficulties in getting 
adequate housing accommodation are just as great. As this excellent report 
points out there are in London alone no less than 85,243 one-person families 
living in single rooms. Of these, the vast majority are middle-aged and older 
women employed in the lower-grade clerical and professional occupations 
and earning under £2 a week. For such women the badly furnished bed- 
sitting-room with a single gas-ring for cooking and the most inadequate 
facilities for washing and laundering, provides the only opportunity of a 
home; and for this a rent of anything from 8s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. a week is charged. 
It needs very little imagination to see the sufferings entailed. 

This report modestly disclaims any attempt at a comprehensive review of 
the situation. The resources of the Over-Thirty Association which sponsored 
the inquiry were inadequate for more than a first survey. But this is sufficient 
to show the need for a more thorough investigation so that an attempt may 
be made in future Housing Acts to make definite provision for the one- 
member family. Meanwhile the Over-Thirty Association are to be thanked 
for championing the cause of a group of people whose needs and sufferings 
are so regularly overlooked. GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


CLEAR THINKING by R. W. Jepson (Longmans, 1936) 35. 6d. 

THE sub-title of this little book is “An Elementary Course of Preparation for 
Citizenship,” its aim being to help the reader to cultivate habits of clear 
thinking. After showing how our judgments are apt to be affected by pre- 
conceived opinion, uncritical interpretation of data, and subjective feeling, 
Mr. Jepson outlines in a simple way the main logical factors involved in 
judgment, illustrating, as he goes along, the numerous pitfalls that await 
the unwary. The chapter on Common Fallacies and the section devoted to 
miscellaneous questions for use in class-work present a refreshing departure 
from the hackneyed material of academic text-books of logic. Further 
chapters on Prejudice, The Popular Press, and Language combine to 
make the book highly serviceable to those who, in the author’s words, are 
willing to make the effort to reach simplicity, accuracy and precision in 
their intercourse with their fellows. F. E, ENGLAND 
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